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| J an Passway was much longer 

than Lower Passway, and it was 

also wider and higher. The sides 
were smoothly rounded by the action of 
water. From the roof in some places 
hung dark oblong stones that looked as 
if they were suspended in air. Chris 
tried to pull off some for souvenirs, but 
they were so firmly fixed that he could 
not detach even the smallest of them. 
The brushwood and logs along the 
passageway, Harson said, had been 
brought there in flood time by Cave 
Creek. 

It was hard to believe those tales 
about the little stream that trickled so 
meekly beside them. It kept them com- 
pany through Upper Passway, oozing 
between banks of mud and slime, rush- 
ing in tiny rapids or waterfalls over 
rocks, now and then disappearing under 
a rock, then gurgling forth again. And 
that was Dead Man’s Run! 

Presently the walls receded and the 
cave opened again into a spacious room. 
The upper part of the cave was, as 
Harson had said, more beautiful and 
interesting than the lower part. There 
were great rooms hollowed out of rock 
by the water; stalactites, large and 
small, hung from the roof, and under 
them in many places were stalagmites ; 
often the two united and formed col- 
umns. At each turn there was some- 
thing new and wonderful. Here the 
limestone deposits formed a lace-like 
drapery suspended from the ceiling; 
yonder it enwrapped a column and 
made it look like a white-robed figure 
in the gloomy distance. 

The explorers were all interest and 
excitement. Chris bowed in mock rev- 
erence before a figure that resembled a 
Chinese idol. Page scrambled up to seat 
herself on a throne - like prominence. 
Elinor bewailed the fact that because 
of the lack of light she could not take 
pictures of the wonders she discovered. 

Harson led the party slowly onward. 
At a branching passage he gave the 
explorers the choice of going through 
the Corkscrew or up the cliff. They 
chose the Corkscrew, because it sounded 
more interesting, and he led them up 
a circular stairway formed of great 
stones tumbled together and balanced 
on one another. Presently they came 
out on a long flat ledge. 

‘*This is the top of the Corkscrew,’’ 
said Harson. 

‘*And we came from the bottom,’’ 
said Elinor. 

‘Oh, no!”’ said Harson. ‘‘It winds 
on down into the ground — nobody 
knows how deep.’’ 

‘*I’m glad I didn’t know that, when 
I was scrambling from rock to rock,’’ 
said Page. ‘‘It makes my knees tremble 
to think of it. Do—do we have to come 
back this way ?’’ 

**Tt’s longest, but it’s easiest,’’ said 
Harson. ‘‘Other way thar’s the clifft.’’ 

‘*Look at those lovely little hanging 
rocks—like shells!’’ exclaimed Elinor. 

The pendants were baby stalactites, 
and their soft white tips ended in pen- 
dulous water drops. They crumbled at 
a touch, but the boys finally broke off 
some hardening shell -like funnels 
through which the water was still 
dripping; the girls put them into the 
pockets of their sweaters with some 
dark rounded stones that they had found 
in Upper Passway. 

Thrilled with the ardor of adventure, 
the little party went on and on. 

‘*] wish I knew how far we are from 
the mouth of the cave,’’ said Chris. 
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THEN HE CAUGHT THE GIRLS AS THEY CAME SLIDING DOWN 


‘*No tellin’,’’ said Harson. ‘‘We 
been twistin’? and windin’ here 
underground, and we don’t know 
whether we’re facin’ north or 
south, east or west. But it’s time 
for us to go back. The chillen will 
be tired waitin’. ’’ 

Page glanced at her wrist watch. ‘‘It’s after 
five o’clock!’’ she exclaimed in dismay. ‘‘We 
will have to run all the way to get to the lake 
before dark. ”’ 

‘*How long will it take us to get out?’”’ 
asked Chris, as they turned back. 

‘‘There ain’t any tellin’ how far the cave 
mouth is. It may be two or three miles—or 
we may be in hollerin’ distance. And now —’’ 

He broke off with a perplexed look. They 
had come back to Cave Creek, and he was 
holding the lantern for the girls to see the 
stones on which they had stepped in crossing 
—but there were no stones. 

‘*T made sure this was the place,’’ said 
Harson. 

‘*This is the place,’’ Elinor said. ‘‘I remem- 
ber that drift log on the other side. And here 
are our tracks. ’’ 

‘*But there were certainly stepping-stones, ’’ 
said Page. ‘‘This is ever so much wider. And 
see, there are leaves and twigs on the water. 
We didn’t cross any place like this. ’’ 

‘‘Good merey!’’ Harson’s voice was startled, 
terrified. Springing into the foaming, racing 
water, he commanded brusquely, ‘‘Come on! 
Walk through the water! Wet feet ain’t nothin’ 
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now! Creek’s risin’! We got to 
hurry!” Page and Chris and Elinor 
splashed through the stream and 
followed at his heels. 

‘*Hurry! Hurry!’’ he called, has- 
tening onward beside the stream 
that was rushing and racing where 
it had lately gone in little leaps and pauses. 
Presently they left it and went through the 
spacious pillared rooms where they had lin- 
gered an hour before; and soon after that 
they came to the place where the way divided 
for the Corkscrew and the cliff. 

‘*We got to chance it down the clifft,’’ 
Harson said. ‘‘No time for extry steps. ’’ 

He led them to the brink of the cliff—a rock 
with a sheer fall of about twelve feet. 

‘*You go first,’’ he said to Chris, ‘‘so’s to 


catch the girls and keep ’em from fallin’ ’ginst | 


that rock’’—a grim stone wall, slanting to 
within a few feet of the cliff. ‘‘I’ll hold the 
lantern so you ¢e’n see the two footholds on 
the clifft; then you got to turn loose and make 
a slidin’ jump.’’ 

Chris followed instructions and came safe 
to the bottom. Then he caught the girls as) 
they came sliding down. 

‘*Here, Chris!’’ Harson said when all but 
he were at the foot. ‘‘You reach up, and I’ll 
hand you the lantern.’’ 

**Too high! I can’t get it.’’ 

‘**T’ll reach it lower,’’ said Harson. 

He thrust his bare toes into a crevice of the 
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down as he could. Chris jumped and 
caught it, and then—then it slipped 
between his hands and fell on the slant- 
ing floor. Harson, springing down, tried 
to eatch it. In vain! It rolled through 
a crevice, and, still lighted, went twin- 
kling down, lost to sight far below. 
Harson uttered a terrible ery. The girls 
stood stupefied with amazement and 
horror. 

‘*Gi’ me that little light,’’ said Har- 
son. ‘‘Come on. Ev’y minute counts. 
If we get through Upper Passway, 
we're all right. ’’ 

With the one dim light, they had to 
proceed more slowly. And now a men- 
acing roar echoed and reéchoed from 
the vaulted walls. Cave Creek reap- 
peared beside them, leaping like a 
greyhound over the stones round which 
it had trickled and gurgled an hour 
before. 

‘* Hurry! Hurry!’ cried Harson. 
**Here’s Upper Passway. If we e’n get 
through — Thar must ’a’ been a ter- 
rible storm. I didn’t know a stream 
could flood so fast.’’ 

Every minute, every second was 
precious. And yet they had to advance 
with caution as well as with haste. 
The path was under water, nearly 
knee-deep. A single misstep on the 
slippery rock or the sliding mud, and 
Dead Man’s Run might claim another 
victim. 

‘* Take care but hurry!’’ Harson 
cried. 

At last the tunnel-like walls opened 
and the frightful stream receded. They 
were in Midway Room. Not far away— 
beyond Lower Passway, beyond the 
long, narrow room where Cave Creek 
tunneled its way out—was the entrance 
room, the cave mouth, the blessed light 
of day. They hurried forward. Harson 
stopped — so suddenly that Page ran 
against him. Across his shoulder, by 
the glimmering light, she saw Lower 
Passway — with the torrent raging 
within a few inches of the top! 

‘* We— we can’t get out!’’ Elinor 
gasped. 

For two or three minutes they stood 
as if rooted to the spot. Then there was 
|a splashing round their ankles. The 
| creek, rising above the high rocky 
| banks, was on the path. 

‘*We got to stay here in Midway Room 
till the water goes down, ’’ said Harson. 
‘‘Luecky we got by Dead Man’s. We 
e’n climb on the rocks here, if the 
water keeps risin’. It don’t go but so-o 
high, not halfway up the wall.’’ 

He held up the flash light and showed 
the rim of sediment—thirty feet up on 
the straight rock wall on the other side 
of Cave Creek. 

‘*Look!’”’ he said, pointing to Upper 
Passway. ‘‘ Look how the creek’s 
riz!’’ 

They turned. In the few minutes 
since they had come through Upper 
Passway, the tumultuous stream had 
risen and made the way impassable. 

**Tt must been a reg’ lar cloudburst, ’’ 
said Harson. ‘‘I hope the chillen’ll 
wait in the cave mouth till it’s over. 
I’m glad Gene’s thar; Ken won’t leave 
her to try to come to us. But for her 
bein’ thar, he’d venture that, and he 
might get drownded.’’ 

““Tf he could get anybody—and send 
them to help us,’’ Chris suggested. 

‘*Help! Nobody can’t help,’’ said 
Harson. ‘‘Ken would go for daddy, if 
daddy was at home. But even daddy 
eouldn’t do nothin’. Nobody can get 





cliff, leaned over and held the lantern as far | 


through that flooded passway. We just 
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the water was lapping round their feet. 
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got to wait till the creek goes down.’’ Again | Passway. They were cramped and cold and 


heartsick. Finally, when it seemed that they 


‘‘We better pick out a place and see the way | had been there for days, Harson turned on 
to go up—so we won’t come out under a /| the flash light while Page looked at her watch. 


hangin’ rock,’’ said Harson. 


{ 


‘“Yes: we’d better do it while our light lasts. | 


That battery may give out. It’s been in all 
summer, ’’ Chris said quietly. 


Harson was unfamiliar with flash lights. | 


‘*Do you mean it can go out on us?’’ 

‘*Any minute, ’’ said Chris. 

‘“‘Here!’’ Harson said. ‘‘Let’s get to the 
best place right away.’’ 


choose a route on which they could mount as | 


high as necessary ; a few steps higher or lower 
might mean life or death. The crevices and 
ledges must be near enough together to serve 
as steps; and, above all, they must not lead 
under an overhanging ledge that would block 
farther ascent. There was apparently only one 
place where the wall was broken and rugged 
enough for them to climb. 

‘‘Here’s whar we got to go,’’ Harson said. 
‘«Thar’s a good broad place’’—he pointed to a 
ledge about twenty feet above them—‘‘whar 
we ce’n sit and rest and wait. Then—if we 
have to, we e’n climb the rocks back of it.’’ 

He led the way, and the others followed, 
step by step. At last Harson came to the ledge 
where he had thought they could rest before 
continuing on the way upward. He stood still, 
horror-stricken. He had come to a place that 
was final, impassable—a narrow island-like 
ledge that ended on the right in a jagged sharp 
ridge and on the left ina pillar of stone. Behind 
it was a ravine—the wall dropped sheer eight 
feet and then rose sheer ten feet. The chasm 
was only seven feet wide, but it might as well 
have been a hundred. No one could leap up 
and across it. 

The others, climbing to safety as they sup- 
posed, were close behind Harson. 

‘“‘Think of that poor man — caught in the 
cave!’’ Page said. ‘‘If only he 
could have got through the pass- 
way and come up here!’’ 

‘*Maybe he did!’’ said Harson 
in a voice of utter despair. ‘‘ This 
is—the end!’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ 

The question answered itself as 
they climbed to the ledge and 
stared at the ravine, the sheer 
walls, the flood marks—far above 
their heads—on the opposite wall. 

‘‘We might slide down into 
that ditch,’’ suggested Chris. 
‘*There may be some way out. ’’ 

‘*Most likely thar’s not, and 
the flood would get us sooner, ’’ 
said Harson. He held the flash 
light down and peered into the 
ravine. ‘‘What’s that?’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Water!’’ 

Was this a new danger, a part 
of the flooded, menacing stream ? 
No, not that. It was only a little 
rivulet, flowing placidly from its 
sourcee—a spring somewhere in 
the cave. 

Harson’s first thought, when 
he realized the seriousness of the 
situation, was of Page. What 
would she do—this girl who had 
been panic - stricken at Falling 
Water? He did not know—Page 
herself did not know—the courage and strength 
of her nature. When she had only herself to 
think about, she might yield to impulse and 
imagination and magnify a danger by her own 
wild terror, but in this desperate peril, with 
her comrades in danger, she had a serene, 
unselfish courage. 

‘““The water may not rise this high,’’ she 
said quietly. ‘‘We’ll wait here and make the 
best of things. ’’ 

The boys contended for the perilous place 
at the narrow end of the ledge upon which 
Harson finally perched himself. Page sat next 
to Elinor, who had the safest place, beside the 
stalactite pillar that barred one end of the 
ledge. Elinor was trembling with cold as well 
as with terror. Page took off her sweater and 
put it round her friend’s shoulders. 

‘*My middy is thicker than yours,’’ she 
said. Then she turned to Harson and said, 
‘*Hadn’t we better use the flash light just now 
and then, so it will last longer?’’ 

“*T reckon it don’t make any —’’ Harson 
interrupted himself and said, ‘‘Mightas well. ’’ 

There was no use in adding to the horror of 
the situation by saying that unless the light 
gave out very soon it would outlast their lives. 
For Cave Creek was rising rapidly. The narrow 
Lower Passway was now closed by the torrent, 
and the water that poured through Upper 
Passway was filling Midway Room. 

Elinor began to ery softly. Page put an arm 
round her, talking, meanwhile, bravely with 
the boys about indifferent things—the color 
and shape of the rocks, the débris illuminated 
by the occasional gleams of the flash light, 
which showed that the water was still rising. 

The minutes dragged by; an hour passed, 
and hope died in their hearts. Even if the 
stream began to recede, it would be a long 
while before they could leave the ledge—many 
hours before they could go through Lower 


‘*Eleven o’clock !’’ 

Elinor gave a moan of despair. 

‘*Hold on!’’ Page exclaimed. ‘‘Help, Chris! 
Cateh her!’’ 

They held and steadied the fainting girl. 

‘*Here! Here!’’ Chris said. ‘‘We are in the 
trenches, on the firing line. Let’s be good 
Americans. Don’t show up yellow.’’ Then his 


| cheery young voice dashed into the doggerel: 
He held up the light and viewed the wall | 
carefully. It was of the utmost importance to | 











“There were ninety-nine bottles hanging on a 
jall 


What would happen if one of them would fall ?— 
Why, there’d be ninety-eight bottles hanging on 
the wall. 


“There were ninety-eight bottles —” 


Page sang with him, Harson caught the 
tune and the words, and at last Elinor’s shaky 
voice joined in and grew steadier as it followed 
the fate of one bottle after another. 

‘‘Harson, I want to wind my watch,’’ said 
Page, when Elinor was again sitting up. 
‘*Please flash the light a minute. ’’ 

There was no gleam in answer. 

‘*Please, Harson!’’ Page repeated urgently. 

‘*T can’t,’’ he whispered. ‘‘It don’t light.’’ 

The dreaded thing had happened at last, 
adding the final horror to their plight. They 
were in the dark — black, thick, unbroken, 
ominous gloom. 

There was a brief silence, and then Page’s 
words rang out, ‘‘Remember our soldier boys 
drawn up in line, singing, as their ship went 
down? Americans—like us—to the end!’’ And 
her own voice rose, firm and sweet: 

“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we = 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light: 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our king.” 

The others joined in, and they sang with a 

will brave, steadfast songs that steadied and 
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At the noise Elinor, Harson and Chris uttered |! Page suddenly gave a wild ery: ‘‘ The ghost! 
startled exclamations. But before they had time | The ghost! Don’t you see —’’ 


| to question or to wonder what had happened, | 


But she never finished the sentence. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A DESERT PERIL 


T= boys stood at a 
junction of wagon 
roads in the great 
Arizona desert. ‘‘You can’t miss 
it if you follow the trail, Ned,’’ 
Lee Hathaway said. ‘‘ But if you don’t 

do that, you surely will; mind that!’’ 

‘*All right, Lee; but what a nuisance 
this trip is. Ouch! What’s that?’’ 

Ned gave a start that sent him 
sprawling over the bicycle he steadied, 
and he and it went flat upon the sand. 
Looking up, he saw the cause !of his 
start to be a shaggy white burro, 
laden with wood. With his driver, an 
Indian boy, the creature had come 
unnoticed along the road and at Ned Jen- 
ning’s elbow had sent up the weird outcry of 
his kind. 

Young Hathaway laughed; but Ned picked 
himself up, turned in unreasoning rage upon 
the meek, stupid-looking Indian boy and sav- 
agely demanded to know why he and his beast 
could not keep their distance. 

Juan did not answer the question for the 
simple reason that he could not understand it. 
With the inevitable quien sabe of the region, 
he started to pass on. But Cherro, the donkey, 
was not ready. Something in his sad, desert- 
born nature still sought utterance, and he stood 
heaving his sides in sobbing preparation for 
the culminating note of his message. Before he 
reached it, however, in the ascendant scale, a 
shoe came against his ribs with a force that 
changed his song to a mighty grunt and that 








“HELLO!” NED CRIED, TRYING TO SPRING UP, AND FALLING BACK WITH A GROAN 


AT A SORE TWINGE 


inspirited them. Presently Elinor whispered, 
‘*The water—the water is coming over my 
feet !’’ 

‘*We’d all better stand up on the ledge,’’ 
said Page calmly. 

The rising water lapped against the stones 
as gently as the tide on a summer morning. 
The rivulet trickled on through the ravine be- 
hind them. Each one was busied with his own 
thoughts. If only once more they might look 
into one another’s faces, if for only one little 
minute a ray of blessed light could break this 
horror of black darkness! 

‘*So it wasn’t out!’’ Page suddenly cried. 

‘‘Out? What wasn’t out?’’ asked Chris. 

‘*The light!’’ she said. ‘‘O Harson, flash 
it again !’’ 

‘* Again? I told you it was out—long 
ago.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Page in perplexity, ‘‘I was 
sure—I thought I saw a streak of light on the 
water, and —’’ 

Elinor interrupted with a cry—half gasp, 
half shriek, all terror. ‘‘L-l-look!’’ she stam- 
mered. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ exclaimed Chris. 

‘*Tt’s the ghost, ’’ said Harson, ‘‘come to tell 
us we’ve got to die!’’ 

Breathless and appalled, they stared at the 
cliff. There, where the pillars rose sheer and 
tall, not to be scaled by human foot, loomed a 
white figure. It wavered and glimmered with 
a ghastly pallor. Through the eerie wan shadow 
they could see the sheer rock behind it. 

Elinor gave a wild, tremulous moan. Harson 
began to mutter a prayer. Chris stared at the 
weird figure with fixed eyes and fast-beating 
heart, and Page, feeling as if icy fingers were 
clutching her throat, turned her face away. 

A minute or two later—it seemed an age— 
something clattered down the cliff; a stone 
splashed into the little stream in the ravine. 


FROM HIS SHOULDER 


burst the frail rope that held the load upon his 
back. The wood came rattling about his heels. 

‘“‘Oh, come, Ned,’’ Lee remonstrated, ‘‘the 
brute can’t help making that noise; it’s the 
way he’s made.’’ Then he added, ‘If you’re 
going to make the camp before night, you’d 
better hurry. Forty miles upgrade in this go- 
ing’s no joke. Be sure you refill your canteen 
at the pumping station and mind what I said 
about keeping the road.’’ 

Brought to his senses by the rebuke, Ned 
bade his friend a hasty good-by and mounted 
his wheel. He paused a moment to toss a coin 
to the Indian boy by way of amends for his 
meanness; but Juan, busy picking up his load 
of wood, did not see the piece of silver. 

Ned sped away across the desert toward the 
mining camp forty miles away in the hills. 
He was bearing some important papers that 
his father, who had gone up to the camp that 
morning by stage, had inadvertently left be- 
hind him at the hotel. Ned had planned a two 
days’ camping trip with his friend, Lee Hath- 
away, but, knowing that his father would 
need those papers, he had reluctantly given up 
his trip and started to follow the stage on his 
bicycle. But giving up his pleasure outing 
had left him in no amiable mood. 

The hot sun beat down on the sand. The 
road was badly cut up by wheels, and in order 
to avoid the deep, dusty ruts Ned at last 
turned up a narrow donkey trail that ran 
alongside the main track. The wheeling was 
much easier there. 

To Ned, who was yet a ‘‘tenderfoot,’’ the 
fascination of the desert was great. He never 
grew tired of the miles upon miles of yellow 
sand, the weird growths of cactus and palm, 
the grays and greens of mesquite and thorn 
bush, or the wide, far beauty of mountain and 
plain beneath the fleckless blue sky. 

Stopping now and then to take a drink from 
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his canteen, he pushed 
steadily on. He had made 
a good half of his forty 
miles when, putting his canteen 
to his lips once again, he emptied 
it at one moderate swallow. He remem- 
bered Lee’s injunction to refill it at the 
pumping station, which he ought to 

reach very soon. 
Looking at his watch, he saw with a 
start that the noon hour had gone by. 
He should have reached the pumping 
station at eleven o’clock, but where was 
it—or, for that matter, where was the 
road? For the first time he realized that 
he had in some way strayed from it, 
and had been riding—he knew not for how 
long—over the trackless desert. He was an- 
noyed at his carelessness; but he was too new 
to the region to know that he was in real peril. 

He set out at once to retrace his way by 
following the faint track that his wheel had 
made on the hard-packed sand. Only then did 
he notice what a devious way it had been. 
Here he had turned aside to come nearer to a 
huge, misshapen giant cactus; there he had 
circled round a clump of mesquite to avoid a 
threatening branch of ocotillo. How stupid he 
had been! He began to feel in a hurry; he had 
no desire to have night catch him on the desert. 
At the worst, though, he could make the 
pumping station, where a man stayed to look 
after the stage company’s stock. 

He pedaled on at a good rate, which must 
soon bring him to the place where he had left 
the burro trail; he could follow 
that to the main road. But sud- 
denly, with a jerk that flung him 
over the handlebar into a tangle 
of scourging mesquite, his front 
wheel plunged deep into soft 
sand. 

With his face and hands bleed- 
ing from contact with the mes- 
quite, Ned picked himself up, 
but he nearly fell again when he 
tried to move his left arm. His 
collar bone was broken. Then 
he saw with dismay that the 
steering bar of his bicycle was 
bent forward just above the fork 
and broken half across. Here 
was a predicament! 

There was no time to lose if he 
was to reach the station before 
night; the shadows of the cac- 
tuses were steadily lengthening. 
Making a sort of sling for his 
arm with a strap that he always 
carried on his wheel, he started 
on afoot. Thirst comes quickly 
in the desert; Ned’s throat was 
parched, and his head felt fever- 
ish. Moreover, a lurking fear in 
his heart was momentarily grow- 
ing clearer, but, with the best 
heart he could muster, he trudged 
along the bicycle track. After a 
while the trail swerved round a clump of 
mesquite, and then the dreadful truth flashed 
upon him. Twice before he had passed that 
place. He had circled back on his own track! 

The terror of the desert fell upon him, and, 
forgetting the agony of his hurt shoulder, he 
rushed wildly to and fro, blindly seeking the 
road. At last he stumbled over an obstacle, 
which he found to be his bicycle. 

Again he rose and went forward, this time 
with a calmness born of despair; he tried to 
take his bearings from the mountains, which 
he thought should be on his right. His mouth 
was so dry now tliat his tongue stuck to his 
teeth, and when he tried to call out there was 
only a sort of click at the back of his throat. 
But he pressed on until the sudden nightfall 
of the desert overtook him ; then he sank upon 
the sand and fell into a deep sleep of exhaus- 
tion. When he awoke, the moon had risen and 
the desert shone like sheeted silver in its clear 
light. The air was chill, and he shivered as 
he strained his eyes to discern some familiar 
point in the weird landscape. Then his heart 
seemed to stop beating as he beheld three awfu! 
shapes approaching him. They loomed up, 
huge and menacing against the sky. 

The misty forms drew nearer, and suddenly 
he perceived them to be burros, the tiny wild 
asses of the desert, which everywhere roam 
that arid waste, living, as he once heard Lee 
say, ‘‘on browse and scenery.’’ They are 
gentle little creatures and inordinately curious 
—a quality that brought them straight to Ned. 

As they stood silently gazing at him, Ned 
put out his hand and touched a shaggy muzzle. 
Tears of joy came to his eyes, so grateful was 
he to feel some living thing near him. He did 
not flinch even when, after a long period of 
observing him, first one, then another, and at 
last all three, raised their voices in that dread- 
ful outery. For fully an hour the tiny donkeys 
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stood about the boy; then at last one of them 
began to move off, and the others promptly fol- 
lowed him. The thought of being left alone was 
unbearable to Ned; so, dragging himself to his 
feet, he stumbled after them. He was so stiff 
that if they had not moved slowly he could 
not have kept up with them. When they had 
gone about a mile, the leading burro halted 
and put down his head, and in the moonlight 
Ned caught the glint of water. The creatures 
had led him to a sink hole, probably their 





regular watering place. 

Falling gratefully upon his knees, Ned took 
several long swallows from the tepid pool. 

‘*Guess donkeys are about my size,’”’ he 
murmured to himself. ‘‘I seem to have needed 
them to put sense into me.’’ 

Then, as one of the burros laid himself down 
on the sand, the boy snuggled up to him for 
warmth. ‘‘We’ll try it again in the morning, ’’ 
he assured himself. ‘‘It’ll be all right then.’’ 

But it might not have been all right—prob- 
ably it would not have been — had not help 
been journeying toward Ned as fast as old 
Cherro’s tiny hoofs could patter over the desert. 

It was long past noon that day when Juan, 
walking beside his laden burro, came to the 
place where the bicycle track, which he had 
noticed all the way, left the trail. The rider 
had turned aside for a huge cactus, past which 
the patient burros scraped witlessly, but he 
had not turned back into the path. 

Juan surveyed the track doubtfully. Well 
he knew the dangers into which it doubtless 





ran, but it was, after all, none of his affair. 


NEITHER OF US 
HAD VERY ACCU- 
RATE AIM AND 

IT DID NOT TAKE 
THE HENS LONG 
TO FIND IT OUT 








He owed that stranger no good will, and he 
scowled as he remembered Ned’s angry words 
and the kick in Cherro’s patient ribs. But at 
last, turning resolutely away from his home- 
ward route, Juan pushed Cherro’s reluctant 
head away from the road and set his own weary 
feet to follow that bicycle track. He could not 
have explained his feeling to anyone; he only 
knew that, though —and even because — the 
young sefior had treated him badly, he could 
not go on and leave him in danger. 

With the desert child’s instinct for direction, 
he soon became aware that Ned’s track bore 
off in a broad curve to the right. In fact, the 
rider, when he discovered that he was astray, 
had nearly completed a great circle. 

Patiently Juan and Cherro followed the 
track until, in the middle of the afternoon, 
they came upon the second line that Ned had 
made in turning back, and the pitiful story 
began to be clear to the Indian’s mind. It was 
nearly dusk when, after unwinding the devi- 
ous twistings of the trail, Juan found the 
abandoned wheel and, in the confused trample 
of footprints, read the tale of disaster. 

He went on as long as he could distinguish 
the footmarks, and then, tethering Cherro 
where he could browse on the mesquite, he 
gathered for himself a handful of the little 
mesquite beans and ate them. Afterwards he 
drank a little water from his canteen and gave 
Cherro a taste. Then he squatted on the sand, 
clasped his hands before his knees and slept. 

He was roused some hours later by a loud 
bray from Cherro, who was pulling hard at 
his rope. Just as Juan awoke, the burro suc- 
ceeded in breaking it and started off across the 
desert. Juan sprang after him and caught the 
trailing rope, but he could not stop the burro. 

‘“‘It’s either water or another burro, the 
pig!’’ thought Juan as he trailed along behind 
the donkey. 

Presently Juan knew that it was both; 
Cherro had exchanged greetings with the three 
nightingales of the desert and was drinking 
deep at the sink hole, while Juan, bending joy- 

fully over Ned, shook him into wakefulness. 

‘*Hello!’’ Ned cried, trying to spring up, 
and falling back with a groan at a sore twinge 
from his shoulder. He peered at Juan in the 
light of the gray dawn. ‘‘Why, you’re the 
fellow!’’? Then he flushed, remembering what 
fellow. ‘*Did you really come here after me?”’ 

‘“*Quien sabe,’’ said Juan stolidly. 

But the Indian boy managed to ‘‘sabe,’’ and 
that quickly, when Ned, struggling to his feet, 
threw his able arm round his neck. Then, when 
Ned had patted and praised the stolid Cherro, 
the two boys understood each other perfectly. 





Ned managed, with the aid of gestures and 
the few Spanish words he knew, to make 
Juan understand the condition of his collar 
bone, whereupon the Indian, making a pad of 
the boy’s vest, stuffed it under his arm and 
bound it in such fashion as to afford him no 
li.tle relief. Then, leading up Cherro, whose 
load of wood had been left under the mesquite 


where they had camped, he made Ned mount. 


The wild donkeys fell in line behind Cherro 
as he moved off, and the ridiculous proces- 
sion took up its line of march across the desert. 





As a matter of fact, they were not more 
than five miles from the road, and it was only 
a couple of hours after sunrise when the two 
boys and Cherro—their escort had deserted 
them when they reached the road—made their 
appearance at the pumping station. There Tim 
Lanigan fed Cherro royally and gave the 
hungry boys a big, hot breakfast. 

When the up stage appeared, Ned, still hold- 
ing fast to Juan, was tenderly helped in. Tim, 
in flourishing Irish-Spanish, had explained to 
the Indian boy that the young ‘‘tenderfoot’’ 


MRS. MARCYS § 


HEN Joy and I 
moved to Concord 
Street we thought 


we had found an ideal 
abiding place. The little 
house was perfection itself, and the yard was 
large, with a row of splendid fruit trees down 
one side and a big grass plot in the middle. 
The grass seemed to be dead in places. Closer 
inspection showed us that it was not only dead 
but had been dug up by the roots. 

‘* Dear me, Hope,’’ Joy exclaimed, ‘‘ the 
people that lived here must have had dreadful 
children—to dig up the grass like 
that! When you go to the florist’s 
for the plants and seeds, get some 
grass seed, will you, and we’ll fix 
up those holes. Then, when the 
grass gets a good start and our 
flowers begin to blossom, we’ll 
have a beautiful yard. ’’ 

Joy, my twin sister, and I had 
lived in a boarding house since our 
father’s death three years before, 
until now, when our combined 
savings, together with a small in- 
heritance, had enabled us to buy 
this little house on Concord Street. 
We moved in toward the end of 
April. 

Instead of a fence on the west 
side of our newly acquired prop- 
erty, there was a sloping wall of 
rock, part of a knoll that had for- 
merly extended over our present 
yard but that had been cut away 
: in part during the preparations for 

: building on our lot. The wall of 
rock was about seven feet high in 
the middle and sloped down to the level ground 
at either end. We decided that it was a far 
more desirable boundary wall than a common- 
place fence would have been, and that by plant- 
ing some pretty climbers at its base we should 
have a beautiful natural rockery. 

As we sat upon a rickety garden seat and 
discussed our plans, a flock of hens, a dozen or 
more, came slowly up the farther side of the 
rock and regarded us with some curiosity. 

‘* What splendid hens!’’ exclaimed Joy. 
‘*Shanghais, I guess. Why couldn’t we keep a 
few hens, and have our own fresh eggs? I 
don’t think hens are troublesome at all.’’ 

‘*These don’t seem to be,’’ I answered. 

The next morning, however, when we first 
put our heads out of the window, no less than 
seven hens were ‘‘dusting’’ themselves in our 
yard in the identical holes that Joy had filled 
up and sowed with grass seed. 

‘*‘Why, it must have been those hens that 
dug the holes!’’ cried Joy. ‘‘And if it was, 
they’re going to make trouble for us. Why 
don’t they stay in their own yard, I wonder ?’’ 

The reason was soon apparent; there was 
not a blade of grass left in their own yard. 

That was the beginning of our trials. At 
first the hens heeded our vigorous ‘‘shooing’’ 
and fled over the rock. But day by day they 
waxed bolder. Neither of us had very accurate 
aim and it did not take 
the hens long to find it 
out. Consequently, they 
soon began to look upon 
our missiles with con- 
tempt, and only an un- 
expected attack would 
disperse them. By July 
we were pretty well dis- 
couraged, for our flow- 
ers, of which we had 
expected so much, were 
poor and straggling. I 
had asked our neighbor, 
Mrs. Marcy, the owner 
of the hens, to keep 
them at home. But she 
had answered that she 
had to keep them in the 
front yard in order to, i 

jal 












save her vegetable gar- 
den at the rear. She 
could not shut them up 
in their house through 
the hot weather, nor 
could she afford to build 
a fence, as we timidly 
suggested. Finally, she 





gave me to understand 








“By Nellie E.C. Scott 


that she considered the cultivation of flowers 
and grass as of trivial moment compared with 
the useful avocation of poultry raising. 

A small cousin from the country came to 
spend the Fourth with us. Since he was only 
five years old, we restricted him to the use of 
torpedoes in his celebration, but those were 
very large and loud. Robbie had been with us 
only a few hours before it seemed as if our 
problem were solved. At his first volley the 
fowls fled wildly over the rock, and they stayed 
at home nearly half a day after he left us. 

**T believe we’ve got rid of them for good, 
Joy,’’ I said to sister. 

‘**You do, do you?’’ replied Joy grimly and 
pointed to the farther end of the rock. ‘‘ Look 
there!’’ 

A Shanghai rooster and five hens were cau- 
tiously making their way into our yard. Had 
we been uninterested spectators we must have 
laughed at their knowing actions. The rooster 
stepped high and lightly, on tiptoe, as it were, 
and kept up a low, confidential conversation 
while leading his family to pastures new. 

‘*IT say, Hope, let’s lay in a supply of those 
torpedoes and keep those chickens in a chronic 
state of terror,’’ suggested Joy. 

So I paid twenty cents for a box of the mis- 
siles and thought I had enough to keep the 
trespassers at a distance for a long time. But 
alas! the torpedoes ceased to have terrors for 
the fowls, and for almost a week we consumed 
a box a day in fruitless warfare. Finally Joy 
sat down and cried. 

‘*T shan’t throw another one or do another 
thing!’’ she declared. ‘‘They may have the 
yard for all I care and eat it 
down to the very dirt. I’m going 
to have peace if I can.’’ 

When the haying season was 
over, an older brother of Robbie’s 
came to spend part of his vaca- 
tion with us. He was a quiet boy 
and pottered round by himself a 
great deal. He was somewhat of 
a trial in one respect—he would 
get up early in the morning, long 
before Joy and I thought of aris- 
ing, and go whistling softly about 
the place. Perhaps a farmer boy’s 
natural affinity for the soil made 
him take an interest in our poor 
garden and wage war upon the 
hens. 

‘““O dear!’’ grumbled Joy 
sleepily, when his whistle had 
wakened us at daybreak one 
morning. ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to 
get up pretty soon and get breakfast, or that 
boy will be starved by our breakfast time.’’ 

‘*Let him starve, then,’’ I answered. ‘‘I’m 
not going to get up at four o’clock for any- 
body. ” 

It was nearly three hours later when a con- 
fused tumult of sounds penetrated my slumber. 
Presently I realized that Mrs. Marcy and her 
daughter were calling their chickens. 

‘*She must have lost them,’’ Joy said. ‘‘I 
never heard her make such a noise before. ’’ 

When we descended 
the stairs a few minutes 
later the calling was 
nearer. 

**T guess she’s coming 


THEN HER to see if they’re in our 
STERN FACE yard,’’ said Joy. ‘Yes, 
RELAXED, she’s standing upon the 
niphopsnplineniian rock. Why, look at her, 


inal Hope! What’s the mat- 


ter with her?’’ 

Mrs. Marcy was evi- 
dently greatly excited. 
She was waving her 
arms and shouting, 
‘*How dare you—how 
dare you!’’ 

We ran to the kitchen 
door and saw twenty- 
six hens and roosters 
on a string, literally 
strung like a catch of 
fish, except that each 
one was attached to the 
main line by about a 
foot of cord. Our quiet 
Cousin Tom had one 
end of the string in his 
hand and was slowly 
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IT SEEMED AS IF OUR 
PROBLEM WERE 
SOLVED 
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wished Juan to go on to camp with him. So 
Juan went, to be treated like a prince by 
Ned’s grateful father, whose bronzed face grew 
strangely gray during the account of his son’s 
adventure. 

**T’ll try to square it with Juan, my boy,’’ 
he said, with tender humor. ‘‘But you must 
settle with the burros.’’ 

‘*T shall never be able to do that, dad,’’ 
Ned answered. ‘‘ But the whole tribe may sing 
under my windows every night if they want 
to, and I’ll never say it isn’t sweet music.’’ 





ORAWINGS BY OSCAR 
FREDERICK HOWARD 


OUR QUIET COUSIN TOM HAD ONE END «+ 
OF THE STRING IN HiS HAND 


leading his captives about the yard. In answer 
to Mrs. Marey’s demands of ‘‘How dare you!’’ 
he answered indignantly, ‘‘Why, they’re tres- 
passers! Just look at this yard, how they’ve 
dug it up!’’ 

‘**Turn them loose this minute!’’ shrieked 
Mrs: Marcy. 

‘*T’ll not turn them loose. You’ve no right 
to let them spoil my cousins’ yard, and I’ll 
keep them tied up just as long as I can.’’ He 
took a turn of the string round a tree and left 
the fowls to their own devices. Just then his 
glance fell upon Joy and me in the doorway. 

‘*What have you been doing, Tom?’’ asked 
Joy sternly. ‘‘ Take these scissors 
and cut those chickens loose this 
minute. ’’ 

‘* Better not,’’ Tom replied. 
‘*They’ll go right to diggin’ again. 
It’s just kernels of corn tied to the 
strings; ’twon’t hurt ’em.’’ 

‘*Turn them loose, I say,’’ Joy 
repeated. 

That was easier said than done. 
The fowls had been remarkably 
docile while their captor kept at 
a distance and merely led them 
about. But now that he came close 
and tried to catch them, squawks, 
dust and feathers filled the air. 
Tom’s face and clothing were a 
sight to see when he rose after 
setting the last hen free. But the 
boy was by no means vanquished ; 
he looked at Mrs. Marcy with 
honest defiance in his eye. 

**You don’t deserve to get ’em again,’’ he 
told her. ‘‘If Cousin Joy’d have let me, I’d 
take them to the pound, and you’d have to 
pay well before you got ’em back. Now, keep 
your hens at home, will you?’’ 

Joy and I had to go inside and laugh as 
Mrs. Marcy disappeared behind the rock, look- 
ing unutterable things. 

“*T didn’t do anything out of the way atall,’’ 
Tom sturdily insisted when Joy took him to 
task. ‘‘It’s you that are too meek. You ought 
to stand up for your rights, and if you don’t 
you’ll be in trouble all the time. But while 
I’m here those chickens are going to keep 
their place. ’’ 

Tom stayed two weeks longer, and I like to 
think of that peaceful period even now, for 
never since our advent in Concord Street had 
we felt so light-hearted and care-free. But 
shortly after his departure the old story began 
again. Our neighbors, all except the Marcys, 
began to look on us with pity and to speak of 
us as ‘‘those poor Brighton girls.’’ 

After Tom left us, the deepest sympathy we 
got was from Joe Douglass, a neighbor’s boy, 
who, of course, knew of Tom’s attempt to 
free us from our tormentors. Joe was of an 
inventive turn of mind. 

**T’ll fix those chickens so that they’ll stay 
at home,’’ he remarked one day. 

**How will you do it—kill them ?’’ I asked. 

‘*No, I shan’t kill them or injure them.’’ 

‘**Then you’re going to induce Mrs. Marcy 
to quit the poultry business—there’s no other 
way,’’ Joy said. 

**You’ll see,’’ replied Joe as he left us. 

Several times afterwards we saw him looking 
carefully about the yard, and once he meas- 
ured the boundary line by ‘‘stepping it off.’’ 

That was on Monday. On Tuesday Joy and 
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I arose early in order to get our ironing and 
baking done before the heat of the day. 

“This is the time to get up, Hope,’’ Joy 
said. ‘‘I’m going to get up at half past four 
every morning—perhaps. Just see the dew on 
the morning-glories; and see, there’s a hum- 
ming bird at the tuberoses!’’ 

‘*Yes, and a hen in the sweet-pea bed,’’ I 
interrupted. 

‘Dear me, Hope, what a kill-joy you are! 
Just when I—why, look there! Hope Brighton, 
just look there!’’ She grasped my arm. 

I looked there, and saw no unusual sight. 
Only our neighbor’s hens coming over for an 
early bite of our remaining grass. But there 
was a pan of something standing just within 
our boundary line, and this seemed to have 
even greater attraction for the fowls than did 
the grass. They immediately ran to it and 
began picking up its contents. 

I say began, for they did not continue. As 
soon as a hen’s head went into the pan the 
hen jumped or flew straight up into the air, 
usually turning a somersault or two before 
touching ground again. After standing as if 
dazed for a little, most of them returned to the 
pan of corn, —for corn it was, mixed with 
water,—only to be astonished again. Some of 








them, on recovering, would walk slowly and 
suspiciously round the pan at some distance; 
others took a bee line for home at a surprising 
rate of speed. We noticed a trail of corn leading 
to the pan. 

‘*Joy!’’ I cried. ‘‘It’s poison! Some one has 
set poison for them! We must take it away, 
quick! She’ll think we were mean enough to 
set poison for her hens!’’ 

An unmistakable giggle came from the alley, 
and Joe Douglass appeared. 

‘*Hold on, Miss Hope!’’ he cried. ‘‘Don’t 
touch the pan—it’s charged!’’ 

Joy came running to me and caught me 
round the waist. 

‘* Come back! ’’ she cried. ‘‘ He says it’s 
charged—it’ll go off!’’ 

‘‘No, no, Miss Joy, it won’t go off!’’ Joe 
explained. ‘‘It’s charged with electricity—only 
a little, you know—just enough to give the 
hens a slight shock. See, they’re walkin’ off 
as well as ever. I told you I wouldn’t hurt 
’em. You can try it yourself if you don’t believe 
me. I tried it on myself. ’’ 

‘* Wait, Joy,’’ I said. ‘* Let the Shanghai 
rooster try it first; he’s coming. ’’ 

That shocked rooster’s actions were the fun- 
niest yet. After recovering his balance he began 











rapidly to back round in a circle. Then it 
seemed to occur to him that he was acting 
foolishly, for he straightened up and struck an 
attitude of great dignity and looked us coolly 
over. Next he made a dash for the drinking 
pan in his own yard and began drinking as if 
he had eaten something hot and were trying 
to cool his bill. By that time Joy and I were 
weak from laughing. s 

‘*You see,’’ said Joe, ‘‘I got some pieces of 
glass to set the pan on, so that the current 
wouldn’t leak into the ground, and then I 
connected the wires from my battery with the 
pan. The battery’s in that little box there. 
First time I tried it on myself it most knocked 
me over, but I’ve got it regulated just right 
now. You just leave it there all day and see 
if it doesn’t have a good effect. ’’ 

So we left it and went in to breakfast. Hens’ 
memories are exceedingly short, for while we 
were eating the silly fowls returned and gave 
another exhibition, so that we were in immi- 
nent danger of choking ourselves. 

How Mrs. Marcy divined what was going 
on I do not know, but before we had finished 
our coffee she came and peered round the corner 
of the rock. For a full minute she stood there, 
with her eyes gradually widening. Then her 








“ HE world is so full of a number 
of things,’’ sang Robert Louis 
Stevenson, ‘‘I’m sure we should 
all be as happy as kings.’’ The closer 
our touch with the world the fuller we 
find its treasuries of service and happiness. 
Those two always go together. You cannot 
be happy without being useful, yet sometimes 
dutiful folk suspect and neglect the beautiful. 
No person should be so hurried or preoccupied 
with duty as to forget beauty; no one should 
be so wearied with doing good as to fail to 
see the good that exists in every living thing 
round us. 

The best things cannot be had for the buying ; 
they are had only for the seeking and appre- 
ciating. Everything is ours that we seek joy- 
ously to understand. Yonder woodland with its 
mysteries of mossy cave and pensive flower 
is ours if we will merely walk to it and open 
our minds for enjoyment; that big book on 
the shelf is ours if we will take time patiently 
to understand it; the great picture that the 
world reveres is ours if we will make a pil- 
grimage to it or even study a copy and seek 
to understand what the artist means. Enjoy- 
ment is nine points of ownership. 


FLOWERS, BOOKS AND PICTURES 


ee OME,”’’ Walt Whitman used to say to a 
C friend of mine, as he strolled up Fifth 
Avenue, ‘‘come and see my jewels. 
This man, the jeweler, keeps them for me.’’ 
Whereat Whitman would drag his companion 
to the jeweler’s window, shifting his head from 
side to side, reveling in the brilliant gems. They 
were his because his character generated a de- 
lightful appreciation of them. 

So it is with this world, which is so full of 
a number of things. It is ours if we will go 
out and possess it. Let us realize not only that 
it is our duty to be dutiful, but that it is our 
duty to love the beautiful. Let us not go 
through life huddled up under a grievous 
burden of responsibility, with brow knitted 
by conscientious problems, with eyes closed to 
everything except solemn tasks. 

Why should we care about flowers and books 
and pictures? Are they not merely ornaments 
and faney work on the fringe of life’s fabric? 
Is it not for girls to pick bouquets; and for 
bespectacled old men to read books; and for 
freakish folk whom no one understands to 
appreciate pictures? Emphatically no. God’s 
world is our world. It is given us richly to 
enjoy. We have a certain moral obligation to 
appreciate the lily of the field, the epoch- 
making book and the great canvas that 
records a still greater vision. Such gifts make 
us deeply and truly happy. They keep our 
characters in tune with the world’s best. They 
therefore make us more useful. 

When Shakespeare asserted three hundred 
years ago that the man who had no music in 
himself was fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils he pointed out the close connection 
between beauty and truth. We must never 
laugh at the lover of nature and call him 
effeminate, or regard the book lover as a ‘thigh 
brow.’’ Rather should we reproach ourselves, 
and sorrowfully admit that something is 











MY OUT OF DOORS 


— By Samuel S. Drury 


Rector of St. Paul's School, Concord, M. AL. 


lacking in us if the primrose by the river’s 
brim is to us simply a primrose and nothing 
more. Flowers, books and pictures are put into 
the world to make boys better and girls better, 
more useful young men and women, happier 
and more intelligent and more understanding 
folk. 

Reserving for two other papers talk about 
books and pictures, we think now about the 
great out of doors. The foolish person is not 
only the one who does not know enough to go 
in when it rains; as frequently the foolish 
person does not know enough to go out in any 
and all seasons. Housed folk, boys and girls 
constantly depending on other boys and girls, 
limited folk who never step off the beaten track 
that leads from the school to the post office 
and from the post office to the soda fountain 
and so back again, such young people must 
try to reform and take pains to learn some of 
the delights of the great out of doors. 

To acquire the art of appreciation you must 
take pains. Few qualities just come. The man 
who ‘‘wakes up famous’’ has for many nights 
gone to bed tired out with fruitless toil. The 
boy or girl who wishes to understand nature, 
finding in her both tonie and balm, both recre- 
ation and consolation, must undertake all the 
patient drudgery of discipleship. 

The way to begin is merely to begin! Do not 
wait for a good day, or for a pienic, or for next 
summer. The out of doors is always just one 
eighth of an inch away. The invitation beckons 
through the windowpane. Let us therefore 
rush right out of doors and begin to enjoy the 
first thing we see, whether it be the sturdy 
spruce tree, or the school lawn just turning 
green, or the pond skimmed over with Decem- 
ber erystals. Run out of the house, as Christian 
ran out of the City of Destruction, stopping 
his ears to all the clamor that called him back, 
and begin to revel in your out of doors. 

Just to be orderly, suppose we begin with 
spring. When some boys are spinning tops on 
the asphalt, other boys should be venturing 
into the swamps. The best way for the nature 
lover to begin is by investing in hip boots— 
those long rubber boots that bid us wade with- 
out thought anywhere, through anything. The 
best in nature always lies ahead; it has to be 
sought. Nature in her most abandoned moods 
never lies quite next the thoroughfare; and in 
the springtime we have to leap over the wall 
and thrash off nowhere in particular, seeking 
we know not what, but sure that we shall find 
more than we dreamed of. 

A common flower in many states is the cow- 
slip, or marsh marigold. If you are properly 
rubber-booted, you can very early find the 
sturdy, dark green leaves and the round vital 
buds of the marigold before it shows green in 
the marshes. Take a grape basket to the 





swamp, run your fingers well down beneath 
the marigold, strain and jerk and ease away, 
until you have a wonderful dripping handful 
of small leaves, round promising buds, and 
underneath eight inches of root muck. 

On your return say nothing to the family 
but quietly come into the back yard and find 
some flowerpots. Fill them half full of earth, 
jam the roots of your marigolds into the pots, 
splash water over the whole, and forget all 
about it. A few days later splash more water 
on, naturally moving your plants into the sun. 
Before long you will see that the dingy flower- 
pot with its muddy leaves gives token of the 
wonderful alchemy of nature. It is becoming 
a pot of gold. Some fine day in early April 
bring your pots of gold to the front of the 
house, put one in the sunny end of the parlor 
and another in the dining-room window where 
the sun strikes through; then listen to the 
happy comments of the family. You will indeed 
have brought a golden pleasure home, for the 
marigold is a generous, free bloomer; and 
what was once a mass of muck in the hidden 
swamp will be a pot of gold on your mother’s 
window sill. 

Summer comes next, and our out of doors in 
summer is like the florist’s hothouse without 
glass or steam pipes or anything to pay! We 
ean have dozens of everything free of charge. 
The Great Florist for one season turns the 


world into a glorious herbarium. A boy I once: 


knew used every morning of his vacation before 
breakfast to take a walk in the woods. By 
woods I do not mean an umbrageous, primitive 
forest. You can find the kind of woods I mean 
ten minutes from your house. All you need 
for a country walk is country meadow, a bit 
of stream and a shady grove. There is great 
advantage in taking the same walk every day, 
for at first sight we never understand our out 
of doors or appreciate its treasures. 


A WALK BEFORE BREAKFAST 


HIS boy friend of mine used to see how 
| many different flowers he could bring 
home every morning for the breakfast 
table. He would notify the family what day of 
the month it was by placing on the tablecloth 
varieties of blossoms according to the day of 
the month. At the beginning of July or August 
it was easy to pick different kinds of flowers 
to adorn the breakfast table, but at the end of 
the month to find twenty-five or thirty varieties 
—that was a task indeed! 

Getting up half an hour early to have that 
quiet walk in the cool of the day, before people 
are astir and while the air is still fresh from 
its darksome refrigeration, then youth can 
begin the day with just that rush of ambition 
and belief in everything which is good that 








stern face relaxed, and she laughed such a 
laugh as we had not thought her capable of. 

The spectacle of one hen gravely trying to 
walk up the trunk of a tree while two others 
danced a fandango and a fourth wiped her bil! 
on the ground as if she wanted to get rid oj 
it was too much for our neighbor’s gravity. 
Still laughing, she came over, rounded up he: 
flock, drove them home before her and shu: 
them up. We saw them no more that day. 

At seven o’clock the next morning workmen 
arrived with picks and shovels and rules and 
levels and saws and a wagonload of lumber. 
Before night a substantial board fence stooc 
between our neighbors and us. 

It took us days to realize it. Every morning 
for a week or more we awoke expecting to find 
that fence the figment of a dream; but no, it 
still stands an invincible barrier to those hens. 

Strangest of all, Mrs. Marcy herself, smiling 
and gracious, came to our door to ask how we 
liked it! Think of that! She said, too, as she 
looked at the deep holes round the dahlias and 
the ruined lettuce bed, ‘‘I had no idea how 
much trouble those fowls had given you. I dv 
feel ashamed! Well, I’ve often heard my father 
say, ‘Good fences make good neighbors,’ and 
I hope it’s going to prove true in our case.’’ 


DECORATION BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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youth cannot do without. People who 
have prayed with simple earnestness 
and who have walked with appreciation 
through the woods, perhaps praying 
and walking at once—such people are 
not likely to be ill-tempered or selfish when 
later the cereal is passed round! 

If you really wish to feel at home in nature, 
and will try to make the out of doors your 
own, visit the same spot every season. To the 
pond where you love to skate in January, when 
the ice is tingling under the throb of hockey 
sticks, make a pilgrimage in mid-July. Let 
the bullfrog ker-chunk to you; watch the 
dragon fly (see Tennyson’s The Two Voices); 
and if there is a leaky boat handy, pole out to 
the pond lilies, and see if you can pull up one 
of those perfect flowers with five feet of stem. 


THE CHANGING SEASONS 


ONCE saw a country boy thus punting 

‘take a great bite into the heart of a pond 

lily; he relished petals and stamens and 
anthers and yellow pollen as if it were—well, 
nothing else would be quite like that flowery 
mouthful! 

On the shore again, where with bitter fingers 
you put on your skates six months ago, just 
where the brook runs in, what is that glorious 
glint of red? Go to the stream and revel in the 
cardinal flower. Lobelia cardinalis! What a 
graceful name for this vivid sentinel of July! 
Pay homage to it, but do not try to carry it 
home, for it will be a wilted, crumpled thing 
ten minutes after picking. 

When we reach autumn the golden beauty 
often makes us pensive and regretful. Summer 
is the only season that we dread to see pass. 
Everyone is relieved when snow finally goes 
and spring bursts; no one is sorry when the 
leafless trees and worn-out ground are first 
covered with snow. With pleasure we watch 
the promise of spring rush into the riches of 
summer. But everyone feels a regret when 
summer goes. Is it because the goldenrod 
betokens duty and school and no more vaca- 
tion, or is there a real sadness in the October 
sunshine? 

If we are deeply in tune with nature and 
her purposes, if the out of doors is really our 
realm, we ought to overcome the sadness of 
fall and as champions of our Mother Nature’s 
cause deny it when folk fondly speak of ‘‘the 
melancholy days.’? What is the purpose of 
nature? Why all this consummate shapeliness 
and gayety and depth of hue? Primarily it is 
not to please our eye, but to insure the pres- 
ervation of the life it represents. All nature 
looks selflessly toward the future. Color and 
form are for the sake of the seed. The two doii- 
inant motives in nature are self-preservation 
and reproduction. 

Therefore fall is the joyous moment of :- 
complishment. It is the season of mists #nd 
mellow fruitfulness. Here again I refer )«"l 
to a poem, Keats’s To Autumn. 

I have sometimes wondered why we did »0t 
use the many-hued fruitage of fall as we now 
use clusters of flowers. A golden pumpkin 
might not prove so romantic a gift as a spi\y 
of goldenrod, but is it not almost as appeali! 

















while the limited, westbound from St. 
Louis to Los Angeles, was running at 
a good speed through the rough country of 
western Oklahoma, the engine crew saw a red 
fusee burning between the rails half a mile 
ahead on a straight section of track. 

‘*Now, what’s up?’’ exclaimed Borden, the 
engineer, as he shut off steam and applied the 
air brake. ‘‘We’re not following anything so 
close that they have to keep us spaced with 
fusees. ’’ 

The engine stopped within a few feet of the 
burning fusee, and Borden, while waiting for 
the fusee to burn out so that the train could 
proceed, climbed down from the locomotive 
with torch and oil can to feel the bearings and 
to put on a few drops of oil. 

As he swung out of the gangway he noticed 
with a start that there was no lantern nearer 
than four or five cars back. He instinctively 
felt that something was wrong. Then, just as 
he put his hand on the journal of the trailer 
truck, he heard a footstep on the gravel close 
behind him. Turning quickly, he faced a man 
who wore a handkerchief over his face below 
the eyes and who carried a six-shooter in his 
hand. 

“Climb back into that cab, quick!’’ the masked 
man commanded, and the engineer had no 
alternative except to obey. Following Borden 
into the cab, the man ordered him and the 
fireman, George Nash, to put their hands up. 

Borden and Nash realized that the fusee had 
been placed on the track to hold up the train; 
although as yet they had seen only one robber, 
a few shots from the rear of the train told 
them that there were others. Presently the 
head brakeman came forward to the engine, 
accompanied by another masked man with a 


Nai midnight one night in August, 


n. 

‘*Got‘to have a little slack to cut the express 
car off,’’ the brakeman said sullenly. 

The bandit in the cab turned to Borden. 
“Get over on your side and give ’em slack. 
But no monkey business, or you'll get 
plugged. ’’ 

When the mail and express cars had been 
cut from the rest of the train the bandits told 
the train crew to march toward the rear coach 
and not to look round. Then the robbers ran 
forward. Climbing into the locomotive, they 
commanded the engineer to go ahead and Nash 
to keep up the steam. 

As Nash bent. to his task, he wondered 
what thoughts were flashing through the 
express messenger’s mind. He knew that the 
messenger was well aware of what had hap- 
pened and that when the train had been run 
forward a few miles he would be ordered to 
open the car and the safe. If he refused, it 
would probably mean a battle and his death 
when the robbers blew open the door. 

The more Nash thought of the messenger, 
the more the poor fellow seemed like an ani- 
mal in a trap; and the fireman tried to think 
of some way to help him. He would have 
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liked to pitch the 
robbers’ satchel, 
which he knew 
must contain the 
necessary tools and 
‘‘soup’’ for the coming job, out 

of the gangway; but it was resting 
across the knees of one of the robbers, 
and three of them were on his side of 
the cab. The fourth sat behind Borden. 

When they had gone about three 
miles the bandits ordered Borden to 
stop the locomotive. They had chosen 
their place well; the region was 
sparsely settled, with miles of broken 
hills to the southwest, in which the 
robbers could easily elude pursuit. 

Ordering Borden and Nash to get 
down from the cab, the four bandits 
climbed down and made their way 
past the mail car to the door of the 
express car. Both cars were dark. 
Nash could picture the messenger 
grimly waiting, rifle in hand. Repeated threats 
and blows on the door brought only empty 
echoes from the interior of the car. 

Nash and Borden looked on with secret satis- 
faction at the failure of the robbers to intimi- 
date the messenger. Light from the smoky, 
flickering engineer’s torch that Borden had 
been forced to hold threw a weird light over 
the masked men grouped about the door. 

Nash was still trying to think of some way 
to foil the robbers’ plans, but as yet he had 
arrived at no conclusion. The odds against the 
two trainmen were so great that a pitched 
battle was out of the question unless they 
could take the robbers completely by surprise, 
and there seemed to be no chance of that. 

After trying in vain for three or four min- 
utes to force the car door, the robbers opened 
their satchel and began preparations for put- 
ting enough nitroglycerin under the door to 
half wreck the car. A shooting match would 
follow, in which the messenger would probably 
lose his life. 

Thinking what a commotion there would be 
if the nitroglycerin should go off prematurely, 
Nash hit on a plan. It was rather vague as 
yet, and he could not see just how to carry it 
out; but first he must find some excuse to go 
to the engine. The excuse arrived with the 
thought. The safety valve on the locomotive 
popped. 

‘*Let me go to cool her off,’’ Nash said to 
his guardian. ‘‘The water is low and she 
ought to have the injector set on or we’ll all 
be blown to kingdom come. ’’ 

The robber ordered him to ‘‘shut up,’’ but 
the escaping steam made such a roar that it 
disconcerted the men. Since the racket might 
conceal movements in the car, the leader told 
the other man to take the fireman to the en- 
gine, but to see that he did not start anything. 

Hurrying forward, for time was precious, 
Nash, followed closely by his guard, climbed 
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TORCH ... THREW A WEIRD LIGHT OVER THE MASKED MEN 





into the cab and set on the injector. Then, 
purposely, he knocked the oil can off the shelf 
and across the boiler head. In picking it up he 
contrived to get considerable oil on his hands. 

‘*Hurry up!’’ snapped the robber. 

‘*All right; just a second. I want to get this 
oil off,’’ Nash remarked in a matter-of-fact 
voice, and, lifting up his seat, he reached into 
the box. 

‘*Got a handful of waste in here some- 
where,’’ he said. 

He found the waste instantly, but under the 


truse of hunting for it he was carefully wrap- 


ping it round a track torpedo from the signal 
supplies that are carried there. Wiping his 
hands carelessly, yet in such a manner as not 
to disclose the torpedo, he and the robber 
walked back to the express car. Here he found 
that the charge of nitroglycerin was almost 
ready to be exploded. If he were going to pre- 
vent the robbers from breaking into the car, he 
must act at once. 

Moving a few steps toward Revden, Nash 
said indifferently, ‘‘I’ll hold that torch for a 
while. ”’ 

For an instant the engineer was puzzled, but 
a glance at Nash’s eyes told him that the fire- 
man had some good reason for asking for the 
torch, and he handed it over to him. The 
transfer of the torch brought no remarks from 
the robbers. Deliberately setting fire to the 
oily waste, Nash dropped it down at his feet 
and took a step or two toward the car. He did 
it so openly and in such a matter - of - fact 
manner that he caused no suspicion whatever ; 
in fact, the additional light from the burning 
waste was helpful to the men. 

It was only a matter of seconds now before 
the critical moment would arrive. The odds 
were against Nash; whatever he did would 
have to be exactly the right thing, for he 
would have to act alone. It would be a second 
or so before Borden could grasp the situation. 
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The man detailed to watch 
over the engine crew had 
allowed his gun hand to drop 
to his side. His pals were 
about ready to light the fuse, 
and his attention was diverted 
somewhat. Nash had noticed 3 
that, but he had not over- 
looked the fact that metal be 
from the torpedo might injure him and spoil 
his chance. Suddenly the handful of burning 
waste exploded with a loud report. The effect 
of the explosion at that quiet moment was just 
what Nash had expected. The robbers jumped 
at the conclusion that the nitroglycerin had 
exploded. 

Hurling the burning torch straight at the 
heads of the three robbers about the car door 
and not five feet away, Nash leaped like a 
tiger on the shoulders of his guard and threw 
him heavily backward to the ground. Nash 
weighed close to two hundred pounds, and the 
fall put the bandit out of the fight for the time 
being. Not wasting a second in feeling for the 
man’s gun, Nash got on his feet instantly and 
jumped full force on the nearest of the other 
three robbers. The torch had hit one robbera 
stinging blow in the face and had gone out, 
leaving them in darkness. But before it was 
extinguished, Borden had seen Nash leap upon 
his man and, grasping the fireman’s idea, had 
joined in the fight. 

The explosion and darkness were followed 
so quickly by the tiger-like attack of the fire- 
man that the robbers were at a loss to tell 
from which direction to defend themselves. 
Realizing that the game was up, they fired a 
few wild shots and tried to make their escape, 
but only one succeeded in getting away. 

Nash had the satisfaction of seeing three of 
the bandits lying on the floor of the express 
ear, securely tied, before he and Borden 
backed up to get the rest of the train. 





What is more sturdily beautiful than the wild 
grape in its heavy, purple clusters? On a hazy 
Saturday in mid-October, the period called St. 
Luke’s summer, walk alone into the tangles of 
the wood, happily fighting your way through 
masses of bull briers and twisted vines until 
you see the great, succulent, yellow leaves of 
the grape. Of all the smells of all the year, 
nothing can excel that sunny, crushed, sad 
fall smell of the grape leaves and their fruit. 
Take your jackknife and cut a cluster with the 
leaves. It will prove as welcome an offering as 
any flower. 

One word about carrying flowers through 
the streets. Do not boys feel bashful or self- 
conscious about that? Opposite our house, 
years ago, there was a big common where 
many boys used to play and where the passer- 
by was reviewed from the benches by all his 
contemporaries and many of their fathers. 
Some of my friends, on returning from a walk, 
could never bear the ordeal of carrying home 
a bunch of flowers. They thought it a sure 
badge of being girlish. 

Now, there is nothing in the world I crave 
more or admire more than downright virility. 
Next to a mother’s love, to my mind there is 
nothing fairer or finer in the whole human 
gamut than a boy’s virile purity of body. Such 
manly reliance and restraint, courageous yet 
humble, clear-eyed yet shy, are the qualities 
that every boy—yes, and every man—worships 
and longs for. Yet cannot the love of the 





beautiful, and an expressed interest in birds 
and flowers and whatsoever things are hon- 
orable and of good report, be part of our hero’s 
panoply ? 

We are told to be all-round lovers of every 
good thing. Whatsoever, says the ancient 
sage, is honest and lovely and of good report, 
about all those things we are seriously and 
sympathetically to think. So I hope that no 
boy will consider it as girlish to crown his 
woodland walk with a collection of woodland 
gifts, and to bring them home out of God’s 
great greenhouse for the centre table or his 
mother’s desk. 

When winter comes, the nature lover’s mood 
must accommodate itself to less flamboyant 
beauty. Here is opportunity, however, to learn 
the trees without their verdant hiding of leaves. 
Could you walk down your street for a mile 
and name every tree by looking at its bark? 
Could you unfailingly say over again, ‘‘Rock 
maple, horse - chestnut, English elm, willow, 
ash, maple’’? Winter is the best time to make 
the acquaintance of the great world of trees, 
those gigantic flowers that shade the weary 
traveler and protect our cottage when all about 
the wind doth blow. 

Throughout this talk about our out of doors 
I have mentioned flowers more than birds. 
That is not because flowers are more interest- 
ing or worthy of attention. It is because boys 
know more about birds—and no one has ever 
thought robbing birds’ nests an effeminate 





pastime. Well may we learn to appreciate bird 
life without destroying it by breaking up bird 
homes. 

Winter is the best time to begin a study of 
our feathered friends, because we are not be- 
wildered by making too many acquaintances 
at once. Gradually to learn a score of birds in 
our neighborhood in winter introduces us to 
the fourseore of spring. 

Over the frozen snow of your back yard learn 
the gracious habit of throwing occasionally a 
handful of crumbs. If Francis of Assisi long 
ago thought the birds needed preaching to, 
surely the lesser saints of to-day can pay them 
the tribute of scattering food in the winter- 
time. Indeed, that is a pious practice for all 
pienickers—not, to be sure, to leave half-eaten 
sandwiches floating lonesomely in shoe boxes 
on the shores of public ponds, but, after bury- 
ing or burning the débris of a picnic, judi- 
ciously to scatter some dole of food for the little 
shy denizens of the woods. That is specially 
necessary in winter, when many birds in harsh 
seasons die of exposure and starvation. 





| 
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after school is over and just stride off for two 
hours, turning before sunset and arriving in 
time for a glorious rubdown with an hour of 
home study that properly precedes a snug 
winter supper time. How glorious it is to keep 
fit; to be dog-tired ; to come back after silent, 
wholesome communings with nature, all aglow, 
the body rested through exercise and the mind 
active by reason of that rest. 

Thus our Mother Nature beckons to us just 
beyond the windowpane. She is a good friend, 
offering an opportunity of wholesome pleasure 
to suit our every mood and time and place. 
Unhappy is the boy or girl who does not early 
learn the power of detachment from merely 
human sociability and domestic ease, and who 
does not often choose the seclusion of the woods 
and fields, where books are running brooks, 
where there are truly sermons in stones. The 
world is ours if, as in all friendship, we are 
willing to go more than halfway to make it 
our friend. Spring, summer, fall, winter and 


|all the shifting periods between—not a day 


but holds unguessed experiences of beauty, 


Those rubber boots that we found so neces- | trust and inspiration. Just out there, not fifty 


sary in the spring will help us to understand yards away, 


along the dusty roadside, under 


our out of doors in midwinter, too. After the | the trees and by the brook, a gracious, inspir- 
season of skis or snowshoes, we can use the/| ing miracle awaits—to teach you its message 
hip boots for deep ploughing rambles through | of beauty. 


scrubby country, which otherwise would be 


Think well! Are you going to enrich your life 


neglected. The snow glorifies the most com-|and become more cheery and more useful by 
monplace landscape. Some February day when | learning now how to fill your character with 


the thaw sets in, pull on your rubber boots | God’s out of doors and make it yours? 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


ANY a man who talks of his lost oppor- 
tunities never made one to lose. 


A Confidence from Everyone defend ; 
Your Friend, too, has a Friend who has a 
Friend. 
OUR lack of money may be the fault of 
circumstances; but your lack of friends 
is certainly your own. 


T casts a light on Russian affairs to know 

that there is no word for ‘‘efficiency’’ in 
the Russian language. Although some nations 
exaggerate the importance of efficiency until it 
becomes a mania,—Germany, for example, — 
the lack of the idea in Russian speech is re- 
flected in most Russian activities. 


ANCHO VILLA says that it is a part of 
his policy to kidnap Americans ‘‘in a 
friendly way,’’ in order to keep in touch with 
the outside world, inform himself concerning 
public opinion and promulgate his own views. 
To the ordinary observer it appears like tick- 
ling a mule’s hind leg to get in friendly touch 
with the mule. 


HERE never has been a real excuse for 

hazing, and it is a good thing for everyone 
concerned that it is disappearing from reputable 
colleges and universities. Many amusing stories 
of earlier undergraduate days cast a glamour 
over it, and there are probably college men of 
a certain type who would like to see it return; 
but most of the colleges have outgrown it. 

WELVE shillings and sixpence was a large 

sum for Charles Lamb to pay for a rare 
book, although he was an enthusiastic collec- 
tor; but not long agoa collector in Philadelphia 
paid $12,600 for the manuscript of Lamb’s 
Dissertation upon Roast Pig. It is pathetic 
that after Lamb’s long struggle against pov- 
erty other men should get such prices for his 
work; but it is a familiar story in literary 
history. 

HERE are so many pedestrians in the 

narrow streets of Japanese cities that on 
muddy days all automobilists are required to 
use ‘‘splash fenders, ’’ which look like brushes 
and hang outside the wheels where they catch 
the muddy water when it splashes. Most Amer- 
ican automobilists would regard the fenders as 
nuisances, but they are simple, practical and 
inexpensive, and there is a good deal to be 
said for using them on this side of the Pacific 
as well as on the other. 


CCORDING to the managing director of 
the Marconi system, it will be possible 
within six months to hold a wireless telephone 
conversation between New York and London. 
The charge, the director says, will be twenty- 
four cents a word, and it will be as easy to 
hear the other speaker as if he were in the 
same room. The Marconi system plans within 
a year to extend its wireless telephone sery- 
ice to Australia, India and Egypt. Twenty- 
four cents a word may be, and probably is, 
cheap for the service rendered ; nevertheless, it 
will hardly encourage garrulity. 


NE of the marvels of wild life is the 

way in which it persists in the face of 
encroaching civilization. Boys still find musk- 
rats, skunks and foxes within the boundaries 
of the suburbs of large cities and sometimes 
within the corporate limits of the cities them- 
selves. The mink, too, refuses to be extermi- 
nated, though the price put upon his head by 
fashion will probably drive him farther into 
the wilderness. At the recent fur sales in St. 
Louis the price of mink skins went as high as 
$75, which is an advance of 350 per cent over 
any previous price. Marten sold from $40 to 
$100, and even the humble marmot, always 
regarded in the West as vermin, brought from 
$2 to $5. 

HE collector of internal revenue in New 

York City expects to get $1,500,000,000 in 
income taxes from the borough of Manhattan 
alone. The total amount of the income taxes 
paid in Manhattan is greater than the income 
taxes paid in Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 





Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Vermont and 
Wyoming combined. 


os 


GERMANY AND THE TREATY 


OW is Germany to pay the tremendous 
H charges for reparation that the treaty 

of Versailles imposes? Some authorities 
say that it cannot pay them. They declare 
that, if the Allies insist on exacting the $15, - 
000,000,000. that the treaty definitely calls for 
—to say nothing of the additional $10,000, 000, - 
000 that in certain conditions may become due, 
—it must sink into bankruptcy and collapse. 

Prof. Taussig, the eminent economist who is 
chairman of our tariff commission, has pointed 
out that, though Germany cannot be said to 
be unable to pay such great sums, it can pay 
them only by such an increase in its manu- 
facturing and export trade as would create for 
the rest of the world many awkward economic 
problems. 

Germany of course cannot pay in cash. Pay- 
ing the interest alone would soon strip the 
country of coin. Only by commodities can the 
debt be settled. Germany must export a great 
deal more than it imports. Before the war its 
exports and imports nearly balanced; both 
were somewhat over $2,000,000,000. Under 
the treaty Germany must make its exports of 
manufactured goods at least $1,000,000,000 a 
year greater than its purchases of food and 
raw materials. Only so can the demand for 
interest money and sinking fund be met. 

To that end Germany must build up its 
export trade even more energetically than it 
did before the war. It must find means to 
undersell the merchants of other nations in the 
markets of the world. If it succeeds, it can pay 
its bills; if it does not succeed, it cannot. 

But what will the manufacturers and ex- 
porters and workingmen of other countries say 
to the increasing flood of German exports? 
Protective barriers will certainly go up against 
German -made goods. The Germans have 
always had a reputation among other business 
men for ‘‘dumping,’’ in order to injure the 
trade of their rivals. The situation will surely 
make them still more expert in that practice. 
The economic balance of the world will be 
disturbed to the disadvantage of the other 
countries if Germany makes reparation; and 
if it is prevented from disturbing the balance 
of trade, then it will have no means of paying 
its debts! It is a curious dilemma. 

Of course Germany might do much if it were 
given a free hand to exploit Russia. But the 
other nations will not be content to hand Russia 
over to the German business men. That would 
insure the building up of a central European 
economic and political power greater even than 
the empire dreamed of by William II. 

What course will the Allied statesmen take 
in view of those perplexing alternatives? What 
direction will economic currents take in spite 
of anything the statesmen may do or refrain 
from doing? It would be a wise man that 
could predict the events that will be so mo- 
mentous to the future of Europe. 


ss 


“RHEUMATISM AND PLENTY TO 
READ” 


N old man who lives on the outskirts of a 
A New England village was snow-bound 
for twenty-five days by the recent 
heavy storms. He had food and fuel, and when 
rescuers finally broke a road to his house and 
dug him out they found him well and cheerful. 
To one of them who ventured to sympathize 
with him for his long isolation the old man 
remarked, ‘‘I had rheumatism and plenty to 
read, so I wasn’t lonesome. ’’ 

The remark is worth thinking about. In the 
first place, no one except a person with a sense 
of humor could have made it, and having a 
sense of humor is a safeguard against all except 
the most serious afflictions. If we do not take 
ourselves too seriously, we are less likely to 
take seriously the little annoyances that assail 
us and are therefore the freer to enjoy such 
‘pleasures as are left. 

Then, rheumatism, although a strict jailer, 
is not always a cruel one. If only we observe 
the rules that it lays down and the boundaries 
that it fixes, it leaves us free to do pretty 
much as we please within those boundaries: a 
condition that is admirably adapted to encour- 
age good reading. We do not know, of course, 
what reading the old gentleman had, but since 
he was shut away from his fellows for nearly a 
month it could not have been the daily papers, 
and so he was spared a mass of trivialities that 
might have won his momentary attention but 
that he would have soon forgotten. All of us 





would be the better for an occasional experience 
of that kind. One of the most useful lessons to 
be learned from a week or two in the woods 
beyond the boundaries of civilization is seeing 
how quickly you can catch up, on your return, 
with all the news that is worth knowing. 

We hope the old gentleman had real books 
to read—some that sound the depths of human 
passion and experience, and others in which 
the breath of humor and fancy stirs the sur- 
face into rippling smiles. We believe that he 
did have both kinds, and, on the whole, we 
envy him. ‘‘Rheumatism and plenty to read’’ 
is a kindly sentence, reformatory rather than 
punitive; indeterminate, as all just sentences 
should be, and therefore dependent on good 
behavior. Most of us need something of the 
kind now and then. 


oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


NIVERSAL woman suffrage is at 
| | hand. Controversialists on neither side 

have been sufficiently tolerant of their 
opponents, for it is certain that the motive 
animating those who advocate the measure 
and those who oppose it is a desire for good 
government. Now that the matter is, or soon 
will be, irrevocably decided, we can only ‘‘wait 
and see’’ which view is the sound one. 

Meanwhile, some disturbing questions have 
appeared. Will the referendum rule in certain 
states be invoked to defeat the amendment, 
or to cast doubt on the validity of the ratifi- 
cation? In states in which the constitution 
limits the right of suffrage to males will the 
national Constitution overrule the local limita- 
tion? If the Supreme Court should decide that 
the amendment improperly destroys a state 
right and is therefore invalid, will the vote of 
those states in November be made invalid by 
the votes that women may cast in them? If the 
election should be close, a controversy danger- 
ous to peace and order might arise in any one 
of those contingencies. 

But to each of the questions there seems to 
be a reassuring answer. In the first place, we 
may be sure that, so long as there is any 
doubt whether states in which action by the 
legislature can become effective only after a 
referendum have legally ratified the amend- 
ment, the President will not permit the State 
Department to proclaim the amendment as 
ratified. But should ratification be proclaimed 
there is no competent authority that will dis- 
pute or oppose its validity. 

In Indiana the constitution confers the suf- 
frage on male citizens only; and its supreme 
court has decided that a law such as that of 
Illinois which allows women to vote for Presi- 
dential electors is beyond the power of the 
legislature. Now, suppose the nineteenth 
amendment to be ratified and no change to be 
made in the Indiana constitution: it seems 
clear that the Jocal limitation is swept away. 
The amendment provides that ‘‘the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.’’ The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
‘‘this Constitution, and the.laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof... shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the Judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’’ It would be absurd to maintain 
that Indiana can nullify the amendment so 
far as its own elections are concerned by 
merely refraining from amending its own con- 
stitution. It stands to reason that the nine- 
teenth amendment becomes everywhere in 
force the moment it is ratified. 

Finally, it is useless to believe that the Su- 
preme Court will declare the woman suffrage 
amendment to be an invasion of state rights. 
The Federal Constitution specifies two changes 
that Congress and the states may not make: 
forbidding the slave trade prior to the year 
1808, and depriving any state of its equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate. According to a 
well-known legal maxim, specifying those two 
things that may not be done creates a presump- 
tion that they are the only things prohibited, 
and that everything else is permissible. 


oe 
PARTIES AND ISSUES 


R. HAYS, the chairman of the Repub- 
M lican National Committee, not long ago 

named a great committee to suggest 
‘‘planks’’ for the platform to be adopted by 
the party in the Chicago convention in June. 
If the members have complied with his re- 
quest, the result of their work has not been 
made public; but it is safe to believe that, if 
they have expressed frankly their opinions on 





the real questions of the day, Mr. Hays has a 
remarkable collection of contradictory princi- 
ples. If they have tried to frame a platform 
on which the party can agree, they must either 
have completely avoided the issues that really 
matter or have used vague and two-sided ex- 
pressions that commit the party to no definite 
policy. Precisely the same statements will be 
true when the Democratic party undertakes to 
gather the opinions of its own leaders. 

Not one of the old issues that formerly di- 
vided parties has any vitality to-day. State 
rights, the tariff, free coinage of silver, ‘‘im- 
perialism, ’’ the ‘‘trusts’’—who is interested in 
them now? Other issues, such as the popular 
election of Senators, legalizing the levy of an 
income tax, curbing the railway companies, 
have been settled and forgotten. But on every 
one of the questions that now press for an 
answer both of the two great parties are hope- 
lessly divided. 

What the political situation now requires is 
that there be decisive action on an entirely 
different class of subjects: the treaty ; whether 
the railways and other public utilities shall be 
‘*nationalized’’; whether we shall resist the 
trade-unionists who hope to establish govern- 
ment by a class by voting only for those who 
support their demands, or whether we shall 
yield to them; how and to what extent we 
shall fight sedition and anarchy as plotted by 
the I. W. W. and others; universal military 
training. Those are the leading but not the 
only matters on which the people of the United 
States need to make up their minds and declare 
their will. In both parties there are men on 
both sides of every one of the questions; 
neither party can take a bold stand on any 
one of them, or on prohibition, without alien- 
ating many of its supporters. 

It is therefore true, as Senator Myers of 
Montana told his fellow members one day in 
February, that ‘‘ the political alignment be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican parties 
of the country to-day is fictitious,’’ and that 
the vital divisions are all within the parties— 

‘twithin each party, and not between the two 
parties as parties.’’ Yet we shall probably find 
that both parties are too timid to try to find 
out what the majority of their adherents think, 
and then to speak out boldly. In consequence, 
there will be little choice between the plat- 
forms, and most of the voters will support 
‘*the old ticket’’ as a matter of habit. ~ 


e 9 
CONCURRENT POWER 


HE eighteenth amendment gives Con- 

gress and the state legislatures ‘‘concur- 

rent power’’ to pass laws enforcing 
prohibition. The question already arises just 
what concurrent power is. There are two or 
three interpretations, each of which has a 
certain weight of authority behind it. It is 
pretty certain that those who want prohibi- 
tion made less stringent will adopt the one 
that is most favorable to their cause. Those 
who want the amendment enforced strictly, 
as the Volstead law enforces it, will adopt 
another. Sooner or later the question will be 
decided by the United States Supreme Court. 
When the court has spoken we shall know 
what concurrent power means. Until that 
time we shall have to listen to much more or 
less learned discussion about it. 

Judge Rellstab, a United States District 
Judge, has ruled that the grant of power 
authorizes the legislatures to pass laws enfore- 
ing the amendment whether Congress does so 
or not,and autMorizes Congress to do so whether 
the legislatures act or not. He holds, however, 
that Congress has superior authority, and that 
no state legislature can pass a law to permit 
anything that an act of Congress forbids. 

The Solicitor-General of the United States 
is not so sure that national legislation must 
always override state legislation. He has argued 
that the amendment does not interfere with 
the functions of the states, but gives Congress 
power to act with the states, primarily to assist 
states that wished to be completely dry in 
protecting themselves from neighboring states 
where the law was not so strictly interpreted. 

There are lawyers, also, who think the 
phrase means that no state is bound by Fed- 
eral laws until the legislature has definitely 
concurred in them—an interpretation that is 
pretty sure to be urged in the Supreme Court 
when the matter is finally argued there. 

There is no doubt that those who labored 
most earnestly for the amendment desired and 
intended that the law should be uniformly 
enforced throughout the country. They wil! 
strongly oppose the view that a state can legally 
permit the sale of liquor containing five or six 
per cent of alcohol in spite of an act of Congress 
that sets the limit at one half of one per cer. 
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Precisely what the actual framers of the 
amendment meant by ‘‘ concurrent power’’ 
we do not know. The phrase may have been 
a ‘‘joker’’ intended to weaken the amendment. 
It may be that it was inserted to strengthen it 
by giving two bodies the right to enforce, and 
that no one realized that the words could bear 
two interpretations. 

It is a fair guess that the Supreme Court, 
which usually decides cases from the national 
point of view, will decide as Judge Rellstab 
has already ruled. But until the point is argued 
that can be only a guess. 


son 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 18 to March 24) 


ONGRESS.—On March 19 the Senate again 
refused to ratify the peace treaty. The 
vote was 49 ayes to 35 noes, seven less than 
the necessary two-thirds majority. As before, 
the opposition was made up in part of Repub- 
licans who objected to the treaty in any form 
and in part of Democrats who believed with 
the President that the reservations voted by 
the majority emasculated the treaty. ——The 
Senate confirmed the nominations of Mr. Bain- 
bridge Colby to be Secretary of State and Mr. 
C. R. Crane to be minister to China. ——-The 
House passed the navy appropriation bill, 
carrying $425,000,000, on March 23. It also 
passed the army reorganization bill, which 
fixes the peace strength of the army at 316,800 
officers and men.— A subcommittee of the 
Senate recommended that the United States 
arm and equip a national army in Armenia, 
and send a naval force to protect American 
interests at Batum. ° 
RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.-— Gen. 
Wood carried the Republican primaries in 
South Dakota by a small plurality over Gov. 
Lowden and Senator Johnson. 
eS 
NDUSTRIAL REPORT.—The Industrial 
Conference appointed by the President 
made its report on Mareh 20. It recommended 
employee representation in shops, the general 
acceptance of collective bargaining, the creation 
of a system for settling all industrial disputes, 
a cooperative system of buying and selling food 
products to stop profiteering and speculation, 
the minimum wage, the forty-eight-hour week, 
safeguards against child labor or excessive labor 
for women, and ‘‘gain sharing’’ rather than 
‘*profit sharing.’’ It advised against the affili- 
ation of policemen, firemen or other public 
servants with organizations that use the strike 
as @ Weapon. ° 


EWBERRY TRIAL.—On March 20 the 
jury that had been trying Senator T. H. 
Newberry of Michigan for conspiracy in spend- 
ing an excessive amount of money in his cam- 
paign two years ago found the Senator and 
sixteen of his codefendants guilty as charged. 
Judge Sessions sentenced Mr. Newberry to 
two years in the Federal penitentiary and a 
fine of ten thousand dollars. The case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 
s 
OAL.—The President ordered that the gov- 
ernment control of the price of bituminous 
coal should cease April 1 and urged the oper- 
ators and miners to negotiate a new agreement 
based on the findings of the majority of the 
strike-settlement commission.—— The first of 
the one hundred and twenty-five men indicted 
in Indiana for conspiring to raise the price of 
coal were placed under arrest. The members of 
the joint wage-scale committee, both employers 
and employees, are all included in the list of 
indictments. ° 


le SIMS TESTIFIES. —Appearing be- 
fore the Hale investigating committee, 
Adm. Sims said that Adm. Benson, later 
Chief of Operations, was the man who told 
him that ‘‘we would as soon fight England as 
Germany,’’ and said he had heard that Gen. 
Bliss advised the permanent brigading of 
American troops with the British and French. 
Gen. Bliss hastened to deny that statement. 
e 
OMAN SUFFRAGE. —Washington, the 
thirty-fifth state, ratified the nineteenth 
ainendment on March 22. The legislature of 
Delaware was in session, and was expected 
shortly to vote on the amendment, which needs 
only one more vote to become a law. Gov. 
Holeomb of Connecticut refused to call a 
special session of the legislature of that state 
to vote on the amendment. 
e 
RELAND.—Reports. of continual disorder 
- and violence come from all parts of Ireland. 
(m March 20 masked men broke into the house 
6! Mr. MacGurin, Lord Mayor of Cork, and 
hiurdered him. 3 


‘NERMANY.—The breakdown of the 
I Junker counter-revolution was followed 
by a much more serious uprising of the Com- 
hiunists. This movement did not, like the Kapp 








revolt, aim at seizing power at Berlin, but it 
was especially strong in the industrial regions 
of Saxony and the Ruhr Valley, where armies 
sprang into being overnight, soviets were 
formed, and town after town was seized from 
the government authorities. This was not ac- 
complished without fighting. Every day came 
reports of bloody fighting between the Reichs- 
wehr, or militia, and the Spartacan, or Red, 
troops. Essen, where the Krupp Works are 
situated, fell into the hands of the Spartacans 


on March 19, and one after another the other |’ 


manufacturing towns in the Ruhr Basin, 
Diisseldorf, Elbérfeld, Duisburg and many 
more followed. Government troops still held 
Wesel, but were besieged there. The civil war 
was most alarming in the Khineland province, 
but there were risings also in Saxony and Thu- 
ringia. At Chemnitz a soviet was declared, and 
at Leipzig there was sharp fighting between 
Spartacans and Reichswehr troops, but in these 
cities the government was, for the present at 
least, strong enough to maintain its authority. 
In Thuringia Halle, Gotha and other towns 
were held for a time by soviet organizations, 
but Halle was reoccupied on March 23. Spar- 
tacan bands were reported to be in control of 
some quarters of Berlin itself. Meanwhile 
President Ebert and his cabinet returned to 
Berlin, but before resuming office they found 
it necessary to treat with the trades-union offi- 
cials, who refused to call off the general strike 
that was ordered to break the back of the Kapp 
revolt, unless President Ebert made certain 
promises. Those promises included the merci- 
less punishment of persons implicated in the 
Junker movement, the dismissal of Herr Noske, 
minister of defense, and several other members 
of the cabinet, and the early enactment of legis- 
lation intended to socialize the most important 
industries. Accordingly Noske and several other 
ministers resigned, and it was reported that a 
cabinet almost wholly made up of labor repre- 
sentatives was to be formed. On March 23 it 
was announced that Gen. von Luettwitz had 
been arrested. Dr. Kapp, Herr von Jagow and 
other conspicuous leaders of the Junker revolt 
had apparently made good their escape. —-The 
situation in Germany naturally caused grave 
concern among the Allied governments. An 
exchange of views regarding the wisdom of 
sending French troops into the Ruhr Valley 
was in progress when this record closed. 


S 


URKEY AND SYRIA.—The situation 

of the Allied forces in Syria and Cilicia 
became more critical. The French troops in 
Cilicia were concentrating near Adana, having 
been obliged to withdraw from a number of 
towns in the interior. The Syrian Congress at 
Damascus issued a decree calling on foreign 
troops to leave the newly established kingdom 
and was reported to be about to reach an 
understanding with Mustapha Kemal, the 
Nationalist leader of the Turks, with a view 
to clearing the territory of the old Ottoman 
Empire of foreigners.——- The British and 
French governments notified Emir Feisal, who 
was declared King of Syria, that they could 
not recognize the new kingdom. 


oe 


USSIA.—Fighting was renewed on the 

frontier between Poland and Russia. 
Warsaw reported that the Poles had defeated 
the Bolsheviki again. The Reds were said to 
be active on the frontier of Finland and were 
also moving to crush the remnant of Gen. 
Denikine’s old army at Novorossiysk. ——The 
Polish government declared its willingness to 
discuss peace if Russia would consent to restore 
to Poland the territories it occupied in 1772 
and would make reparation for Poland’s losses 
during the war. e 


OUTH AFRICA. — The parliamentary 

elections resulted in the return of 43 
Nationalists out of 132 members. The National- 
ists favor the complete independence of South 
Africa. No party has a 
majority in the House, 
but the coalition that 
supports Gen. Smuts 
is apparently strong 
enough to retain him 
as premier. 


eS 


EXICO. — Sefior 
Bonillas, the 
Mexican ambassador to 
this country, is a can- 
didate for President of 
Mexico, along with 
Gen. Obregon and Gen. Gonzalez. — President 
Wilson appointed Mr. Henry Morgenthau am- 
bassador to Mexico. ° 


ERU AND BOLIVIA.—The two coun- | 

tries are in turmoil over the desire of | 
Bolivia for a seaport on territory now owned | 
by Peru. Hostilities seemed near at hand dur- | 
ing the week, but the United States made 
representations to both countries advising a| 
friendly settlement of their dispute, and by | 
March 24 that seemed the likeliest outcome. 


S 


ECENT DEATH.—On March 24, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, English novelist, aged 68. 
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“B'S NINES” are real pals. No 

strain is too great, no punishment is 

too severe for them; they just keep on 
wearing, day in and day out. 


They are light, fast and comfortable— 
not only for “gym” work and camp, but 
for hard use every day. 


They are the shoes you've been looking 
for, with the genuine horsehide 
trimmings, ankle patches and heavy gum toe-caps. 





“Big Nines” are comfortable—they are made 
over the Converse foot-form last, and real 
cork insoles prevent footburn. They are 
durable—the thick soles are made of fine, 
“tempered” rubber. They fit because the 
sturdy duck uppers are cut in two pieces, 
like leather-shoe uppers. 


“Big Nines” are so 

durable and economical that your folks 
will be glad to get them for you—they 
outlast leather shoes and cost about half 
as much. 


But be sure you get “Big Nines’ —either 
brown or white—with the big ““C”’ on the 
sole. If you don’t find it, write to us. 






CONVERSE 
RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Factory : Malden, Mass. 














Nine Big Points of 

“Big Nine” Supremacy 

(1) Leather ankle patch (originators ). 

(2) Real Horsehide Trimming. 

(3) Double stitching. 

(4) Leather Lacings. 

(5) Cork innersole—cool in any weather. 

(6) Fine Duck uppers and lining. 

(7) Foot-form last. 

(8) Big C sole of tempered rubber— 
and plenty of it. 

(9) Reinforced toe and foxings. 


Service Branches: 
New York—142 Duane St. 


+ 
; 
: 
‘ 
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: 





Chicago—618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia—20 N. Third St. 
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WHEN DANDELIONS BLOW 
®y Phila Butler Bowman 


HEY grow among the pasture grass. 
(Barefoot he drove the cattle home.) 
Along the creek where lies his boat, 
A crumpled shell. (He does not come.) 
They shine upon the country road. 
(He always whistled as he ran.) 
Oh, such a little time ago! 
But now he is a man. 


“Gold stars” he called them as they lay 
All wilted in his baby hand. 
Stars were his eyes,—all eager wise 
With things he could not understand 
Then, boyhood—the outreaching soul— 
Still pools his eyes, the wind his glance. 
A miilion dandelions blow. 
My man-child lies in France. 

















They grow among the pasture grass, 
Sun-gilded at a Maytime sky. 
Gold stars! A thousand mothers weep— 
A thousand mothers proud as I. 
Proud? Ay—and yet when night creeps 
down, 
And sleep my anguished eyes may know, 
With wilted flowers he comes to me 
When dandelions blow. 
Se 8 
THE REFLEX OF ENVIRONMENT 
N a recent number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, a thoughtful and ingenious writer 
portrayed the character of a young man 
who mingled little with his neighbors 
and had small interest in their affairs. 
He was industrious and hard-working, 
and he had only contempt for slack tillage and for 
the people who practiced it. His corn crop was his 
pride, and by dint of careful selection he origi- 
nated a new variety. 

When some of the neighbors came to him to buy 
seed of the new variety, he refused to sell. In their 
poorly tended fields, he told himself, his superior 
strain of corn would soon degenerate and be hardly 
better than their own. But, oddly enough, this very 
thing happened in his own field a season or two 
later. Part of his crop was inferior because of 
cross-fertilization with his neighbor’s poor corn, 
and it dawned upon the young man that his self- 
centred life was impracticable. ‘‘I can’t have good 
corn while their corn is poor,” he told his mother. 

The principle holds true of things vastly more 
important than field crops. No man can be so se- 
cure in his own prosperity and happiness as to 
ignore the character and condition of the people 
round him. Years ago a wealthy freethinker re- 
fused to contribute to the support of the only 
church in the little village where he lived. It meant 
nothing to him that its doors were closed. He had 
lived an honest, moral life without the help of the 
church and he continued to do so. 

But the moral tone of the community suffered, 
and ultimately his favorite daughter eloped with 
a worthless fellow, the by-product of two decades 
of godless surroundings, and his only son was 
drawn into the company of several dissipated 
young men, and soon outstripped them all in mad 
excesses. 

The attempt to live wholly for self is illogical. 
Human life is so complicated, and tiny streamlets 
of influence appear at such unexpected places 
and in such unsuspected ways, that the character 
and well-being of our neighbors are almost as vital 
to our own interests as the sort of life we live our- 
selves. 

9 
WHY ROLF CHANGED HIS JOB 
HE offices of the Walpole Brick Com- 
pany were half a dozen rooms on the 
third floor of the Story Building. Of 
these rooms, two, the main office and 
the room used by Rolf, opened upon 
the outside corridor. The officers of the 
firm and Miss Arnett, the president’s stenogra- 
pher, had keys to the main office; Rolf and two 
salesmen had keys to the other room. 

Rolf, the youngest man in the company, was 
just out of an engineering school. He was bright, 
ambitious and a hard worker, and considered 
engineering the leading profession in the world. 
Incidentally, he considered an engineer, young 
or old, a little higher socially than a man in any 
other occupation. 

Miss Arnett opened the office at half past eight, 
and more than once when she arrived she found 
Rolf there before her. But when he was the first 
to come he never opened the office door; he con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity; nor did he ever 
answer if anyone knocked before she came. Once 
when she met a messenger with a special delivery 
turning away, and, upon unlocking the door, found 
Rolf inside, she spoke to him sharply. 

“*This letter,” she told him,—she opened the mail, 
—‘“‘calls for an estimate to be submitted before 
noon. If I hadn’t met the messenger, the letter 
wouldn’t have reached us until too late.” 

Rolf flushed angrily. “I’m an engineer, not an 
office boy,’ he replied curtly. 

“The Walpole Company doesn’t happen to pos- 
sess an office boy,” she retorted. ‘Mr. Eaton 
doesn’t hesitate to open the office when he hap- 
pens to come down early. I think you can answer 
aknock without lowering your dignity if one comes 
before half past eight. Don’t you see that it might 
be something that would make a difference to the 
firm?” 

But Rolf could not see it that way. He repeated 
that it was not an engineer’s business. 

Then one day something happened. Miss Arnett 
had the grippe and could not get down to the office. 
Her sister telephoned several times between eight 
and nine, but Rolf did not answer the telephone. 
At nine o’clock Mr. Eaton entered with a telegram 
in his hand. 

‘*Miss Arnett not here?” he asked. “She must be 
ill—she’s never late. How long have you been 
here?” 

“Nearly an hour,” Rolf replied. 

Mr. Eaton looked at him sharply: 

“Did the telephone ring?” 

“‘I—believe it did,” Rolf answered reluctantly. 
He did not like the look in Mr. Eaton’s eyes. 

“You didn’t answer?” 

“T was busy. I didn’t suppose the telephone was 
my job.” 

“Did anybody knock ?” 

“Once, I believe.” 

“Do you come down early often?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! Nearly every day.” That, at least, 
was easy. 

“And never open the office or answer the tele- 
phone or a knock? If I hadn’t met the messenger 


| just now, we might have lost 4 ten-thousand-dollar 
| contract. You may be a good engineer, young man, 
| but_this firm needs men who put the firm’s busi- 
ness before their own dignity.” 

And that was why two weeks later Rolf was 
looking for a new job. 


o 9 


WITH A SEASONING OF SALT 


"Tate widow of a Newburyport sea captain— 
she had once brought his ship to port her- 
self, when he was incapacitated by injuries 
received in a typhoon—was long the joy of an old- 
fashioned boarding house whose other residents 
were chiefly quiet maiden ladies, because of her 
breezy manner, loud voice and oddly nautical 
turns of expression. She would invite a fellow 
boarder across the narrow table to pass the butter 
in tones suited rather to hailing the masthead in 
a gale. Every spring her store of foreign sweet- 
meats, and jams and jellies compounded of queer 
tropical fruits, provoked an irruption of small, red 
ants, which would emerge in endless procession 
from the crevices in her closet; and every spring 
she would shout aloud at breakfast her intention 
to ‘‘swab the hull place with ile of pennyr’yal and 
then calk every dratted crack.” 

Judge John C. Crosby of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, an authority on the history and cus- 
toms of quaint Nantucket, has recently given some 
interesting instances of the adaptation there of 
nautical terms to landward uses. Whether or not 
the inhabitants of the island are the salt of the 
earth, their manners and speech are enjoyably 
seasoned by the salt of the sea. 

When aman goes to the mainland he is said to 
“go to America” or to “the continent.” This form 
of expression is in everyday use without any con- 
sciousness of its peculiarity. 

In Nantucket you don’t raise an umbrella; you 
“set it” like a jib. 

A house blind does not work loose; it gets adrift. 

“Everything is drawing” means making the 
most progress. During the last phase of the war 
you heard that “the Allies have got everything 
drawing.” ; 

When one is prepared to go anywhere he is said 
to be “hove short’ (that is, on his anchor cable) 
and “ready to trip’ (the anchor). Just before the 
Kaiser’s flight I was told that he was “hove short 
and about ready to trip.” 

Instead of saying that a man is used up or “all 
in,” they say that he is “fin out” (like a dying 
whale): ‘“‘I was nearly fin out with the influenza.” 

I once heard it said of an extravagant man on 
the island, who spent more than his income, that 
he had ‘‘two lamps burning and no ship at sea.” 

When Obed Macy, who wrote the history of 
whaling in 1835, drafted his will in the year 1841, he 
inserted the following clauses, which are charac- 
teristic of the nautical expressions of the natives: 
“Item. I have cruised with my wife, Huldy Jane, 
since 1811. We signed articles in town before the 
preacher on Independence day. I want her and 
my son, Jotham, to be captain and mate in bringin’ 
to port whatever I leave and see that every one of 
the crew gets the lay as writ down on this paper. 
I put mother in command. I know sheel be cap- 
tain anyway, for six months after we started on 
our life cruise I found out that I was mate and 
she was master. I don’t mean that she ever muti- 
nied, but I know that whenever we didn’t agree 
she always manoovred to windard. 

“Item. I want mother to have the house on Union 
street till she goes aloft. Then I want it to go to 
the chilren in equal lays, etc.” 

Not long ago the following notice was published 
in the local Nantucket newspaper: 

“The thief who stole a jug of oil from the life- 
saving station on Great Point on Sunday last is 
requested to return the jug to the place which he 
took it and he may keep the oil to light his crime 
stained steps through purgatory. And no questions 
will be asked by Caleb Cushman, superintendent.” 
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THE EARLIEST MACHINES 


Tie earliest known machine, which, accord- 
ing to Prof. James H. Breasted who describes 
it in the Scientific Monthly, existed in Egypt 
many centuries before the birth of Christ, was a 
contrivance to drill out stone vessels. It consisted 
of a vertical shaft with a crank at the top, which 
forked at the base to receive a cutting edge in the 
form of a sharp stone. Just below the crank were 
two stone weights like the two 
balls of a steam governor, 
which served as a flywheel 
to keep the shaft revolving. 
The machine was the earliest 
known crank, or crank-driven 
shaft, and it was instrumental 
in making superb stone ves- 
sels and in developing a new 
and highly refined craft. 
Stimulated perhaps by his 
rival, who was producing such 
beautiful stone vases, the 
potter at that time also made 
a great advance in his ancient 
art. For ages he had labori- 
ously built up his vessels by 
hand. But now he perfected 
what was perhaps at first 
merely a revolving bench, but 
which became the familiar 
potter’s wheel, the ancestor 
of the lathe, upon which he 
turned his clay vessels. Thus before 3000 B. c. 
Egyptian craftsmen invented two revolving ma- 
chines that utilized the essential principle of the 
wheel with a vertical axis. The wheel as a burden- 
bearing contrivance with a horizontal axis, unless 











AN EGYPTIAN 
CRANK DRILL 
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EGYPTIAN CRAFTSMEN DRILLING OUT STONE 
VESSELS WITH THE CRANK DRILL 





as employed in the pulley block, was invented in 
Asia, not in Egypt. 

These machines and a number of highly special- 
ized metal tools created a large group of sharply 
differentiated crafts, among which was the im- 
portant art of glaze making, the forerunner of the 








first production of glass. The crafts were carried 
on by the first great body of industrial population 
known in history, and they existed before 3000 B. Cc. 
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THE COW’S PUP 


CHARACTERISTIC story of the German 
A military caste, which also concerns Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, is told by those who were in 
Tientsin during the Boxer Rebellion in the summer 
of 1900. ‘The German, English and American guards 
united under the command of Count von Wal- 
dersee, formerly a leader in the Franco-Prussian 
War. The various allies had their separate quar- 
ters, and the Germans appropriated a series of 
buildings at one side, part of which they used as 
stables for their mounted infantry. Mr. Hoover, 
who was in China as a mining engineer, was one 
of the American colony. 

The chief treasure of the Americans was a milch 
cow. The cow and her calf were carefully guarded, 
and the milk was reserved for the hospital. 

One evening a group of young men had gathered 
to chat with Mr. Hoover, when Wong, the capable 
Chinese servant, entered with alarming news. 

“Piecee cw, he all go way!” 

“The cow gone, Wong! Didn’t you shut her up?” 

“*Me thinkee Durdam sojers takee him piecee 
cow.” 

“The German soldiers? Oh, no, Wong!” 

Wong insisted, and then proposed the startling 
question, ‘‘What you do um cow’s pup?” 

This was indeed a distressing problem for Mrs. 
Hoover. The little calf could never get on without 
part of the mother’s milk. Sadly she replied, ‘If 
we can’t find the mother, Wong, we shall have to 
kill it. Maybe have little veal.” 

Wong had a better solution. ‘Me thinkee,” he 
announced, “it velly good piecee pidgin [busi- 
ness] takee um cow’s pup, go makee walk, makee 
say, ‘Ma-ma’!” 

The young legation attachés who had been lis- 
tening to this dialogue were puzzled at first; then, 
as Wong’s meaning burst upon them, they roared 
with laughter. The calf was to be led round the 
compound, an infant Sherlock Holmes, to discover 
the thief of her own “ma-ma.’”’ Gleefully they put 
on their overcoats and fur caps and went out into 
the keen, dry air of a North China winter night to 
take the ‘‘cow’s pup” for a promenade. 

The principal actor in the little drama said, 
‘“*Ma-ma!” with piteous regularity as she was 
dragged about the foreign district, but no answer- 
ing voice was heard until near the end of the jour- 
ney they passed the German stables. Then from 
inside the buildings a long-drawn ‘‘Moo-moo!” 
of maternal distress answered the cry of the baby 
daughter. The procession stopped, and one of the 
number, who had fair command of German, un- 
dertook to treat with the stolid sentry at the door- 
way. He explained that their cow, the only cow in 
all the foreign quarter of Tientsin, had strayed 
—doubtless by accident—into the German stables, 
and that she was just now calling for her calf, 
which they had brought as proof of ownership. 

“You say,” said the sentry, ‘‘that this is the 
child of that cow in our stables?” 

“Yes, indeed! Hear the mother!” 

“Her child! Well, danke schén!” and before the 
astonished young men could stop him he had 
seized the rope and had disappeared with the 
“cow’s pup” inside the stables and under the pro- 
tection of German military force. 

Boiling with vexation, the men returned to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Hoover, and a few were del- 
egated to complain the next morning to the com- 
manding officer, who would doubtless make every 
effort to return the cow and calf in courtesy to 
his allies. : 

Accordingly they waited on the old colonel at 
German headquarters and assured him that they 
felt there had been some mistake. Possibly some 
of the private soldiers under his command had 
taken the animal as a joke, not realizing how val- 
uable she was to the sick and wounded of the en- 
tire foreign colony. The colonel burst into a guffaw 
of laughter. He was pleased to think that ‘meine 
Herren” had enjoyed a little too much wine for 
supper before they started on this remarkable 
affair of a cow and a calf! Nevertheless, he would 
call up his unter offiziere and question them in the 
presence of the Herren. 

The “noncoms’” were summoned and some 
twenty of them stood at attention. The colonel in- 
formed them that these gentlemen present had 
made the surprising statement that a cow and a 
calf belonging to Mrs. Hoover of the American col- 
ony were in the German stables. He was sure this 
was not so; in fact, it Was absurd, but they could, 
perhaps, tell the gentlemen. Had they of such ani- 
mals any knowledge whatever? One after another 
the men saluted gravely, asserted, ‘‘ Nein, Herr 
Oberst !”’ and were excused. 

In order that the quarrel should not start an in- 
ternational dispute, the matter was dropped. But 
without doubt the officers’ mess at German head- 
quarters feasted on beef and veal. 
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ATTACKED BY WILD HOGS 


HUNTING party was returning to camp one 
A afternoon after getting a few geese when 
one of the hunters, called Duke, caught 

sight of a deer and followed it into the canebrake. 
He had reached the tall cane, runs the account of 
the adventure in Outdoor Life, and in his winding 
course had taken no notice of directions. It sud- 
denly dawned upon him that he was lost in an 
Arkansas canebrake and that he was walking in 
a circle. He lined up trees until he reached the 
open woods, but he had no idea where camp was. 

Picking out a large oak tree he gathered some 
wood, built a fire, and prepared to make the best 
of his misfortune. He had just skinned a squirrel, 
which he intended to broil over the fire, when he 
heard gruntings and croakings in the direction of 
the cane, and looked up to see a semicircle of hogs 
forming round the camp fire. 

Of all animals that inhabit the Arkansas forests, 
scrub hogs turned loose to shift for themselves are 
about the most dangerous. Like all wild animals, 
the wild hog will run from you, but the serub hog 
turned loose in the woods will run at you. The lost 
man, moreover, remembered that a few years 
before wild hogs in the Tallahatchie River bottoms 
had devoured two friends of his. 

He realized that he could not get his portly bulk 
up to the first limb of the big tree behind him. His 
wood was giving out. The situation was becoming 
dangerous. What was he to do? He decided to 
build up the fire, crawl round the tree, and slip 
away inch by inch until he had got a fair start, 
then run. It was worth trying. Anything was better 
than his.present predicament. j 

He gathered up all the wood within arm’s length 
and threw it on the fire, and as the hogs drew back 





a few feet from the bright blaze he slid round the 








THE WEATHER PROPHET 























“Us be goin’ to ’ave some rain, Jahn. I can tell 
most times by the pain in my leg.” 

“’Ow be your tother leg, then, Jarge?”’ 

“ Oh, I beant troubled with ’e.” 

“Wull, I reckon we’ll only ’ave some showers, 
then.” —George Belcher in the Tatler. 





tree and lay still. Not a hog stirred. Slowly he 
crawled away, keeping an eye upon the red glare 
of the fire, until he had gained a hundred yards. 
Then he rose to his feet and cautiously felt his 
way until he was beyond earshot, after which he 
essayed a Marathon that would have put the an- 
cient Greek runner to shame. At last he stopped 
to get his breath and heard the reverberating echo 
of the camp horn. Half an hour later he was in 
camp and so glad to get there that he forgot al) 
about being hungry. ° 


LIFE AT AMERONGEN 


CORRESPONDENT of the London Daily 
Mail, who has recently visited Amerongen, 
characterizes it as ‘“‘a place where nothing 

happens,” and adds that if the powers really wish 
to punish the former Kaiser they need only compel 
him to remain at Amerongen. 

Speaking of the former Kaiser, he says that 
Wilhelm of Amerongen is a man with a Vandyke 
beard and no ambition, unless sawing ten thou- 
sand trees can be called an ambition. In the early 
days of his internment he occasionally shot in the 
neighboring fields, but now he just sulks and saws. 
Under a fir tree surrounded by a screen, with his 
doctor as an assistant, he saws methodically from 
ten in the morning until one in the afternoon. 

Every hour he has a ‘‘breather,” during which 
he smokes a cigarette. Smoking is not popular at 
Castle Bentinck, for the ex-Kaiserin strongly ob- 
jects to tobacco smoke, and even Wilhelm, the 
once “most highest,’ has to go into the garden to 
smoke. 

There is a small and diminishing ‘“‘court”’ at the 
castle, and everyone is bored with the ex-Kaiser’s 
nightly playing at kings. Before dinner the village 
barber visits the castle, brushes the imperial hair, 
trains the imperial moustache and trims the impe- 
rial beard. When he first came to Amerongen, 
Wilhelm had his own barber, but the man was 
tempted to talk by an enterprising journalist, and 
was sent back to Germany. 

Amerongen has one Kaiser, one woman Social- 
ist and one Bolshevist, and the village is obsessed 
by this trinity of trouble. As the oldest inhabitant 
pathetically observed, ‘‘The village is not what it 
used to be. Times do be changing, and so much 
excitement can’t be good for the young folks. 
Why,” he exclaimed indignantly, “they will be 
having one of them picture palaces next!” 
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A LADYLIKE DESCENT 


“ RANCES,” said the little girl’s mother, who 

F was entertaining callers, ‘“‘you came down- 

stairs so noisily that you could be heard 

all over the house. Now go back and come down- 
stairs like a lady.” 

After a few moments Frances reéntered the 
room. “ Did you hear me come downstairs this 
time, mother?” she asked, according to the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

“No, dear; I am glad you came down quietly. 
Tell these ladies how you managed to come down 
like a lady the second time, when the first time 
you made so much noise.” 

“The second time I slid down the banisters,” 
explained Frances. ° 


NEITHER 


HE Baltimore American tells about a little 

girl who was astonished and appalled by « 

question the teacher asked her. The question 

was this: “Can you tell me whether you are al 
invertebrate or @ mammal?” 

“Please, miss,” she stammered, “I don’t think 
I’m either. I’m a Methodist.” 
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Statement of ownership and management as required bv 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


The Youth’s Companion, published weekly at Boston, 
Massachusetts, for April 1, 1920. 

State of Massachusetts, County of Suffolk. 

Before“ne, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edwin Stockin, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the owners of The Yout!’s 
Companion and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owne'- 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication fo" 
the date shown in the above caption, to wit: . 
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WHY THE LITTLE DOG 
LAUGHED - 
BY ANNA TEMPLE 


Little Bo-Peep, she lost her sheep, 
Couldn’t tell where to find them; 

So she sent out the call to look for them all— 
The sheep and their tails behind them. 


Then Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Determined for to find them; 

And little Boy Blue he looked for them, too— 
But the sheep kept their tails behind them. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard, 
If haply she might find them; 
But the cupboard was bare,—no mutton was 
there,— 
Not even the tails behind them. 


Then the little dog laughed to see such sport, 
For he was the one to find them; 
And up through the meadow he drove them 
home, 
Wagging his tail behind them! 
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PAGES TWO FIND SOME- 
THING NEW 


BY CLARA PETERSON 


HE two little pages, Tony and Tad, had 

been driven to the city gates in the royal 

carriage and sternly thrust outside. They 
sat on two large stones and looked sheepishly 
at each other; they were sorry for the trick 
they had played on the King. 

It was Tony’s fault. When he had caught 
sight of the long end of the King’s ermine 
robe hanging over the edge of the throne, he 
had beckoned to Tad, and the two had quickly 
tied it to the heavy cord of the curtain. Fifteen 
minutes later, when the King started down 
the marble steps of the throne, he was jerked 
back so hard that his jeweled crown fell off 
and was badly dented. And now the pages 
were to pay for their foolishness. 

‘* They are not to return until they have 
found something absolutely new,’’ the King 
ordered. ‘‘Perhaps that will keep them out of 
mischief for a while. ’’ 

After a while Tony rose and brushed the 
dust from his green-velvet trousers. 

‘*We must be looking for that strange some- 
thing that nobody has ever seen,’’ he said. 

‘*What will it be?’’ Tad questioned sadly. 

‘*How can I tell? But we must find it before 
night. Come on, we’ll eat our lunch as we go. ’’ 

The kind-hearted cook had snatched half a 
dozen buns from the oven, popped them ‘into 
a paper bag and thrust the bag into Tony’s 
hands as the footmen were hurrying him into 
the coach. After they had eaten, Tony started 
to blow up the bag; he was bound to have 
fun, no matter what happened. 

‘* What’s that rattling in the bag?’’ Tad 
asked. 

Tony turned the bag upside down and shook 
out a little wad of white paper. When he 
opened the wad, a small dark object dropped 
at their feet. Tad picked it up while Tony read 
the message that was written on the paper. 

‘*This is all [ could find to help you,’’ the 
message ran. ‘‘It’s the hill-climbing pear] that 
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The dapper Mr. Shad 

Donned the smartest suit he had, 

And for a partner slim Miss Herring \ 
chose ; \ 

The ponderous Mrs. Whale 

Tried to balance on her tail, 

And blubbered when she landed on 

her nose. 


A fiddler crab was there, 

And he fiddled with great care ; 

A shark danced with a shrimp through 
every set. 

There was wind and splashing rain 

Yet the guests did not complain 

That their finery was ruined by the 
wet ! 


the King once gave me. Shut it tight in your 
eft hand and wish. Billy Bells, the Jester.’’ 

‘‘That’s finel’’ said Tony. ‘‘Now we can 
climb like monkeys. ”’ 

‘*But what shall we climb?’’ Tad asked. 

Tony slipped the stone into his pocket. 
‘*Now, see here, Tad,’’ he said. ‘‘You remem- 
ber what the King said, don’t you? We can’t 
come back until we’ve found something abso- 
lutely new. Well, there’s nothing new in this 
flat field. But if we keep on walking, maybe 
we shall find something. This pearl may be 
very useful. ’’ 

They buttoned their jackets and started off. 
After a while, hearing a queer sound in a tree, 
they stopped short. 

‘*]T didn’t know a bird could chatter like 
that,’’ Tony said. 

‘*Maybe it’s something absolutely new,’’ said 
Tad, brightening up. They stared at the tree. 
At first they could see nothing, but presently 
the branches parted and a queer, wrinkled little 
face peered down at them. 

‘*Tt’s a monkey,’’ whispered Tony. ‘‘What 
are you doing up there?’’ he called. 

The chattering began again. 

Tony decided that the monkey must be 
hungry. ‘‘Well, so are we,’’ he said, for by 
that time they were. ‘‘Come down and travel 
with us and maybe we can find some food.’’ 

The monkey came slowly down the tree, 
hand over hand—or rather, hand under hand. 
He looked very thin. 

‘*Are you absolutely new ?’”’ Tad asked anx- 
iously when the monkey reached the ground. 

The monkey chattered some more. He seemed 
to be saying that on the contrary he was very 
old. 

‘*Then you won’t do,’’ said Tad in a sad 
voice. 

‘*Well, you come with us, anyway,’’ Tony 
said. ‘‘And whatever we find you can share. ’’ 

So on they went, with the monkey trudging 
along in silence between his new friends. 

**Do you suppose, ’’ said Tad, ‘‘he could tell 
us anything that we could climb with the help 
of the pearl?’’ 

The monkey raised a brown finger and 
pointed toa tall, steep hill beyond a thick wood. 

The travelers plunged into the underbrush, 
the pages much excited. After a while they 
came to a clearing; there the monkey quickly 
climbed the trunk of a maple tree and disap- 
peared. The boys could hear him leaping from 
tree to tree through the branches. 

Following the sound as well as they could, 
they came at last to the foot of the mountain. 
There they stood in dismay, for the mountain 
was as bare as a rock and almost as straight as 
a wall. The monkey, who had run down the 
trunk of a tree and dashed to their side, began 
to chatter loudly. It was plain that even he 
‘did not know how they were to climb sucha 
hill. All at once Tad began to jump up and 
down. ‘*The hill-climbing pearl!’’ he cried. 

Tony whipped the pearl out of his pocket. 
He looked first at Tad and then at the monkey. 
‘**Now!’’ he said. Nothing at all happened. 


THE SEA PARTY 


BY BERTHA FORBES 


Last year the fishes all 

Gave their annual deep-sea ball 

In the caverns where no sunbeams ever 
glance ; 

And the ocean heaved and trembled 

As the water folk assembled 

To wiggle in the way that fishes 

dance. 
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‘‘What shall we do?’’ the two pages cried, 
discouraged. Suddenly the monkey began to 
scramble up the side of the mountain. But as 
fast as he scrambled up he slipped back. The 
tenth time he slipped to the ground he turned 
on his side. Then away he went, sliding up 
the mountain—up, up to the very top, where 
he disappeared over the edge. 

The pages promptly lay down on their sides. 
Instantly they, too, began to move upward. 

‘*Hold fast to the King’s pearl!’’ cried Tad. 

Faster and faster they slid upward, and at 
last zip! over the top of the mountain they 
went. Then, faster than ever, down, down, 
they dashed on the other side. 

When they reached solid ground they scram- 
bled to their feet. Behind them towered the 
huge mountain; before them stretched acres 
of scraggy, level country. 

‘*There’s nothing new here,’’ said Tony. 

‘*We might just as well have stayed on the 
other side of the mountain,’’ said Tad. 

The sun had slipped down behind the moun- 
tain; it would soon be night. They looked 
ruefully at each other and wished they had 
behaved themselves and carried the King’s 
train courteously, as right-minded pages 
should. Their chests heaved under their green- 
velvet tunics, but they would not ery. 

Suddenly they saw that the monkey was 
acting queerly. He kept running round and 
round with his nose to the ground. All at once 
he stopped and began to dig. 

Tony and Tad hurried over to see. The 
monkey was chattering to himself and sending 
up a shower of dirt. He was pulling hard on 
a vine. He pulled so hard that when it came 
out of the ground he fell over backward. 

The two boys laughed so much they almost 
fell over, too. 

‘*What is it?’’ cried Tony. 

Whatever it was the monkey began to eat it. 
The boys looked close. He was pulling some 
small pods from the vine and gobbling them 
hungrily. Tony snatched a pod and opened it. 
He was very careful, for it might be poison- 
ous, he knew. 

‘*Tad, it’s peanuts!’’ he cried. ‘‘I read about 
them in a book the other day. We never had 
them in our kingdom. ’’ 

Tad began to jump up and down and shout. 
‘*Then we have found something absolutely 
new!’’ he said. 

Tad tasted one of the peanuts and made a 
wry face. ‘‘Can’t we cook them ?’’ he asked. 

Fortunately, on his way out of the castle, 
Tony had slipped a few matches into his 
pocket. He gathered some sticks and made a 
little fire, while Tad gathered a pile of peanuts. 

After that they roasted the peanuts, with the 
monkey looking on, full of curiosity. Then 
Tony jumped to his feet. 





‘*Come on,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll use the hill- 
climbing pearl and then make a dash for home. 
I know the way.’’ 

With the help of the monkey they picked 
many more peanuts and filled their pockets. 
After that, they set off for the kingdom. 

It was long after dark when at length the 
three travelers came in sight of the tall, lighted 
domes of the King’s palace. They knocked 
loudly on the gate. 

The guard opened it a crack and peered out. 

‘*T can’t let you in,’’ he said, ‘‘unless you’ve 
brought back something absolutely new. ’’ 

‘*We have,’’ the pages replied. ‘‘ And it’s not 
the monkey. It’s something stranger than that.” 
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A CURIOUS PUPIL 


BY DORA MILLS 


There was once a music scholar who 
not one note would play 


Unless to aid her lesson she had a lunch each day. 

For a little piece of meat or some catnip rare and 
sweet 

She’d run her scales quite smoothly in a very 

proper way! 


the throne room. The King was pacing back- 
ward and forward with a worried look on his 
face. When he saw Tad and Tony he stopped 
short. : 

**Oho!’’ he said. ‘‘So you’re back. ’”’ His voice 
was gruff, but he seemed pleased. ‘‘Have you 
brought anything new ?’’ he asked. 

The pages bowed so low that they almost 
split their green-velvet tunics. 

‘*Absolutely new,’’ said Tad. 

‘*Tf it’s that monkey,”’’ said the King, ‘‘you 
might as well go back. Because a monkey is 
about the oldest thing there is.’’ h 

Tony and Tad bowed low once more. ‘‘It’s 
not the monkey, Your Majesty,’’ Tony said. 
‘*We have brought something no eye has ever 
seen before. And once your eye looks upon 
it no eye will ever see it again. ’’ 

With that, he pulled a peanut from his 
pocket, cracked it and held the two nuts in the 
palm of his hand under the King’s nose. 

‘*Did you ever see that before?’’ he asked. 

The King bent forward until his nose almost 
touched the nut. 

‘*Peanuts!’’ cried the King. ‘‘As sure as I 
wear a crown.’’ He grabbed at the nut, but 
quick as a wink Tony snatched his hand back 
and popped them into his own mouth. 

‘*You never saw one before, did you?’’ Tad 
begged. 

He did not want to go back in the cold and 
hunt for something absolutely new. 

**T’ve read about them,’’ said the King, 
‘*but I never saw one. And now,’’ he added 
sorrowfully, ‘‘ I shall never even know how 
one tastes. ’’ 

At that, both pages shook with laughter. 
They turned their pockets inside out and 
emptied them into the King’s purple robe. 
The King immediately began to munch pea- 
nuts; he munched for a solid hour. The two 
pages and the monkey looked on, much pleased. 

‘*The monkey showed us where the peanuts 
were,’’ said Tony and Tad. ‘‘May we keep 
him, please ?’’ 

It was the King’s turn to laugh. ‘‘If you’ll 
promise not to tie my robe to the curtain any 
more, ’’ he said. 

‘“‘We will, Your Majesty,’’ said Tony and 
Tad; and the King was so pleased that he did 
not stop to ask what they meant. 
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BROWNIES 


BY SUSIE BARROW CROWE 


| watch the little brownies dance 
Upon the windowpane; 

At least that’s what | say they are, 
Though mother says they’re rain. 


Sometimes the little brownies come 
All clad in coats of mail— 

At least that’s how it seems to me, 
But mother calls them hail. 


In wintertime come brownies, too; 
They crowd into the street, 
And trip the men and horses up, 

And mother says it’s sleet. 


Oh, how I love the ones that come 
When Christmas candles glow ! 
They’re dressed in soft white coats 





The guard let them in and they hurried into 


of fur, 
And mother calls them snow. 
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DAVID'S 
ELM 


HERE may be men still 
living who have heard 
the story of David’s Elm 

from the lips of other 
men, but they must be 
few, and no one seems 
ever to have put it into 
print. 

It begins in 1777, 
when old John Loring 
and: his two surviving 
sons came back from 
the battlefield of Ben- 
nington to their “pitch” 
in the New Hampshire 
Grants, as Vermont was 
then called, carrying 
upon their shoulders a 
{ crude litter of poles and 
| boughs. On the litter was 
the body of the third son, David, who 
had fought Baum’s Hessians side by side 





moment of victory. 


a little open knoll that looks toward the river. 








plant.’’ 
When the coffin had been lowered to its 


he shewed me a pure river of water of life, 
















stretches of roadway. 


with his father and his brothers and had fallen in the 


Over the thirty miles of wild country that lay between 
the battlefield and their log cabin the three men carried 
the litter by turns, one resting while the other two worked. _ 
On the second night after the battle they reached home. 
That night John, the father, washed the body and made 
it ready for burial, and the next day dug the grave on 


There was neither priest nor parson within reach, and so the old 
man took the burial service upon himself. With his open Bible resting 
on the rude, homemade coffin, he repeated rather than read—for they 
said he never turned a leaf—some passages that to the few neighbors 
who were present seemed curiously chosen. They could not remember 
all of them, but they recalled that he began with a passage from Job : 
‘‘For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. Though the root 
thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground; 
yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like a 


been thrown in upon it, the two men who were doing the work left it 

at a sign from the father, and Samuel, the youngest son, came forward 

with a little tree: a seedling elm that he had brought from the woods. The 

old man waited while Samuel planted the tree at the head of the grave and 

packed the earth round it with his feet. Then, lifting his eyes, he said: ‘‘And ~ 


of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street of it, and 
on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 


memorials. Here and there a municipality has bought 
hundreds of acres and will plant memorial trees for 
everyone from that city or town who served in the war. 
Elsewhere people have carried out the plan of Roads of 
Remembrance; that is, the planting of trees along great 


GG mem publie agencies urge the planting of trees for 


The memorial tree planting that the Editor of the Family 





place and the earth had 


clear as crystal, proceeding out 
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story of David’s Elm. 


Page would like to encourage is the kind illustrated by the 


Let the family themselves on Arbor Day, or any day, set 
the young tree in the corner of the dooryard or by the gate 
or on the pasture knoll in honor of the soldier or sailor 
who did not come home, or to commemorate the willing 
service of the patriot who did return and who may well live 
to tell his grandchildren the story of the war and of the tree. 




















































place ; 


the Editor of the 


was no prayer, though the neighbors said that the 
whole of it seemed like a prayer ; and at the time no 
one thought much about the little tree, for it was a 
natural enough thing to mark the spot in some way, 
and there was no one to cut a stone. 

It was a long time—several years, in fact—before 
they did get a stone, dressed and marked and set in 


had begun to call it, was beginning to show the first 
signs of what it was to become. 
every fall some one of the family dug round the roots and spaded in leaf 
= mould brought from the woods. And the tree responded like a boy of 
ae sturdy stock transplanted from the stunting gloom of necessitous condi- 
tions into the space and sunlight of opportunity. It grew tall and straight 
and symmetrical, and began to cast a grateful shade. Before David’s son 
was much past middle life it had become marked among its fellows and, 
as if sure of its place and confident of its destiny, was already assuming a 
‘w” crown of imperial majesty. When he died, full of years and happy in the 
respect and affection of those about him, the tree was alone in all the 
neighborhood for size and beauty. ; 
Three quarters of a century has passed over it since then. The old farm is still the 
property of Lorings, and Lorings still live there ; and ‘‘David’s Elm,’’ as everyone 
now calls it, is a landmark in the neighborhood. At noon the children from the little 
schoolhouse love to measure its girth by joining their outstretched arms, and from a 
mile away in some directions and two or three miles in others, you can see its great top 
ballooning into the sky, and its mighty column t 
House of David, to support its green canopy of shade. No bolt has ever shattered its 
strength, no blast marred its beauty ; but through four generations it has whispered 
its great and friendly secrets to childhood, comforted the laborer in the heat and 
burden of the day, sheltered the dumb cattle, and been a living 


To those readers who are interested in such a project 


mation about the kinds of trees to be planted in differ- 
ent parts of the country, how to plant them, how to care 
for them and how to mark them—if it is desired to mark 
them. The Editor will furnish outlines for simple services 
of dedication and any additional information that the 
readers of The Youth’s Companion may desire. 


A WAR 


month: and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations.” 
‘*And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall 
not wither; and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper.’’ 
As he reached the end 
the old man’s eyes 
turned and rested for 

a moment on his little 
grandson, the only 
child of the young 

‘e soldier whose body 
“SS they had just com- 
z mitted to the ground. 
It was the thought of 

him, no doubt, that had 

moved the grandfather to choose 
the passages that he had repeated. 
That was all of the service. There 


and meanwhile ‘‘David’s Elm,’’ as they 


Every spring and 


ing, like a veritable pillar of the 





reminder that though a man die, yet 
shall he live again. 


Family Page will gladly furnish infor- 














HOUSEWORK MADE EASY FOR 
THE DELICATE WOMAN 


Te E woman who is not strong should not at- 
tempt to run her house in accordance with 
timesaving rules. Conserving her strength 
should be her principal consideration, even if it 
entails acting contrary to precept. 

For example, though laundry work is usually 
done during the early part of the day, many 
women feel better able to do it in the late after- 
noon or at night. Every housewife should do her 
work whenever she feels best able to do it. More- 
over, it is often wise to divide the labor and ac- 
complish a little every day, instead of following 
the usual practice and doing all of it at one time. 

A mechanical washer should be chosen with 
regard to the needs of the person who is to use 
it; but, generally speaking, the machines that are 
most easily operated are those that work with a 
downward push rather than an upward pull. 

One of the maxims of efficient housework is that 
a woman should do all the necessary sweeping 
before she begins to mop, and should finish the 
mopping before she attempts to dust. In that way 
she does ‘the work more quickly and with less 
change of motion than if she completely cleaned 
one room at a time. But a delicate woman who 
continues to sweep for a long time without inter- 
mission will probably tire her back, arms and 


shoulders, whereas if she alternates sweeping 
with mopping and dusting she allows each set of 
muscles a chance to rest, and so is more likely to 
finish the work without being worn-out. 

Again, the accepted standard of time allowed 
for dishwashing is half an hour for six or seven 
dozen dishes, including glass and silver. But a 
nervous or a delicate woman should not try to 
finish the work in that time; nor should she at- 
tempt the task immediately after eating. If she has 
sufficient china, she may very well have only one 
period of dishwashing a day, and then do the work 
sitting on a high stool drawn close to the sink. 

Often the accessories of a kitchen are unskill- 
fully designed or poorly placed. For example, the 
common height of kitchen sinks—thirty inches 
from the floor—is not the best one. But here again 


| a change must depend on individual requirement. 


The best height for table, sink or ironing board is 
five inches below the worker’s waistline. Shelves 
should be placed not lower than the elbows or 
higher than the eyes. Pails, coal scuttles and 
similar objects should be placed so that they can 


set down without bending the back too much. Such 
changes in the arrangement of a kitchen are-easily 
made and are well worth while. 

Finally, the delicate woman must stop working 
before—not after—she begins to feel fatigued. That 





is the hardest as well as the most important lesson 


be lifted by raising the arm at the shoulder, and 


that she has to learn. But if she can train herself 
to pause for a brief rest in the midst of sweeping, 
washing or ironing, she will have mastered the 
basic principle of hygiene in housework. 


oe? 


SHORT GOLF 
| Seats golf has much of the interest of real 





golf and the added advantage of economy. To 
play it you need only one club, a shinny 
| stick. You are your own caddie; the course can be 
laid out in a single field or large vacant lot; and 
old tennis balls are used instead of golf balls. 
| To the curve at the foot of a shinny stick—not a 
| hockey stick—nail half a pound of flattened lead 
| and wrap the handle with adhesive tape. Without 
the lead the stick is too light to drive the ball far; 
| without the tape it is difficult to hold the weighted 
| stick firmly. Dig the holes about six inches deep 
and six inches in diameter, and for flags fasten 
| white cloths to sticks. 
| A tennis ball is so light that you cannot drive it 
| much more than a hundred yards; so, if you have 
| room, you should place the holes two hundred 
yards apart. That allows two long drives between 
holes, and as many putts as skill—or luck—decrees. 
A beginner’s experiences in the game are much 
the same as in regular golf. He tops and slices, but 


after alittle practice he learns to make surprisingly 
long drives and accurate putts. The light ball is 
not steady enough for work close to the hole, an 
a tuft of grass or a slight unevenness of the groun(! 
will deflect it from its course, and the shouts of 
laughter from the opponents of the player as his 
ball hops over or away from the hole add zest t« 
the competition. 

When the covers of the balls tear, rip them o!! 
and use the balls without covers. In short golf i' 
makes little difference whether they are covere’ 


or not. 
So 9 


VEGETABLES AS GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 


E are so accustomed to regard vegetable 
merely as things to eat that most of Us 
overlook the decorative possibilities of th: 
kitchen garden. If you are not foreed by circum 
stances to limit your planting to the conventiona' 
necessaries of the tabte, you will find it interestin: 
to plan your plot of vegetables with an eye to It: 
beauty as well as its usefulness. Potatoes, carrots 
corn and tomatoes were at one time grown in Olc 
World gardens as curiosities valued only for the! 
decorative character. There are many other ver* 
tables, less common, that have zsthetie value. — 
For example, there is the artichoke, with it 
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KRUMBLED BRAN 


nm you can enjoy 
eating bran at the 


very time it will do you 
the most good—at 
breakfast. We have cre- 
ated a new, appetizing 
cereal food of bran. It 
is light, pleasing, witha 
gratifying flavor. It 
neither looks nor tastes 
like ordinary bran, and 
it is ready to eat. 


Thousands of people 
who have been disap- 
pointed by the flat 
tastelessness of ordinary 
bran, and by the neces- 
sity of waiting till bak- 
ing day in order to pre- 
pare it for use, are now 
delighted because they 
can get the immediate 
benefit of Kellogg’s 
Krumbled Bran. 


Try it yourself. Buy a 
package of your grocer. 
Recipes for splendid 
mufhns, pancakes, etc., 
on each package. Be 
sure that it bears this 
signature— 


HH Alloy 


* od e 


Kellogg’s Krumbled Bran is 
made in the same, big, mod- 
ern kitchens as Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes, Kel- 
loge’s Shredded Krum- 
bles, Kellogg’s Drinket, etc. 


Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Can. 


TO KEEP REGULAR-EAT 


KELLOGG 7 
Bares a CORN FLAKE co. 


TORONTO, cany ADA 
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magnificent, sculpturesque leafage, handsome 
from the seedling stage to maturity; Swiss chard, 
more lowly in habit but of great dignity, its clus- 
ters of ample leaves with glossy crinkled surface 
reticulated with white veins flowing into broad, 
flat midribs, and stalks of wiry whiteness; endive, 
curled and fringed; the Jersey and Scotch kales, 
with their mops of curly foliage bunched at the 
summit of naked stalks so that they resemble 
miniature palm trees; kohl-rabi, with its blue- 
green leaves rising out of the odd, turnip-like 
| swelling of the stems; and the fennels, of tropical 
| luxuriance of habit, all strikingly decorative in 
almost every stage of growth. Asparagus, rhubarb, 
carrots, lettuce and salsify are less noticeable in 
that respect until they begin to blossom or to 
mature their seeds, but they are then distinguished 
by marked beauty. 

How to grow such vegetables with a special 
view to their decorative uses is a test of the gar- 
dener’s taste and ingenuity. The ordinary method 
of planting in parallel rows for convenience in 
cultivating is deadening to the decorative effect. 
It is better to break the arrangement into informal 
beds edged with relatively low-growing vegetables, 
such as parsley, which is always charming, or 
beets, whose crimson foliage in autumn makes a 
fine bit of color. Or you can mass the tall-growing 
kinds here and there in eclumps—corn, for exam- 
| ple, which is a grass almost as pleasing in form as 
| reeds or bamboo. The beauty of many of the melon 
family, especially that beautiful one, the Hubbard 
squash, can be effectively displayed by training 
them on a fence, an arbor or an old tree trunk. 
| Occasionally, too, the tomato can with advantage 
be treated as a vine and grown upon a trellis. 
| Where there is space enough, artichokes make 
| a superb border to a driveway. In smaller places 
| they may be banked along the edge of the plot as 
| a background for lower-growing plants. Potherbs, 
| such as rosemary and sage, are charming in re- 
| tired corners of the flower garden; and thyme 
and parsley—the dwarf, curled variety of parsley 
—make attractive low borders to walks and flower 
beds and also furnish greenery for vases of cut 
flowers. The foliage of the full-grown asparagus 
is also of value for that purpose, and so, too, are 
the exquisite lacy leaves of the fennel; and no 
more regal cut flowers for the house can be found 
than the blue thistle blooms of the artichoke 
springing from the midst of clustered leaves a 
foot and a half or two feet long. They are as deco- 
rative as the classic acanthus. 
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Making the Most of the Bicycle 
It is in the Family Page for May 
e 9 


A Family Chain Letter.— A reader who is in 
charge of a hospital in China has made two sensi- 
| ble suggestionsin regard to A Family Chain Letter 
| in the Family Page for September, 1919. 
| Instead of sending the letter from member to 
| member in order of age, his family for the last 
| sixteen years has sent it to the member who lived 
nearest to the one who had most lately received 

it. That, of course, saves postage. Also, it is not 
their habit to return a letter to the one who wrote 
it, but to leave it in the hands of the one who sent 
him the rest of the letter. That not only reduces 
the weight of the letter but leaves the letter where 
it may be too highly valued to be destroyed. 
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A KNEE BASKET 
A KNEE basket is a very handy thing when 





there is any work to be done like putting 
down a carpet or varnishing a floor. The 
illustration shows how to make one out of an ordi- 
nary market basket. Saw through the thick edging, 
a little back from the centre, and with a sharp 
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knife cut through the rest of the basket in a curve 
to the bottom, as shown in the illustration. Bind 
the cut edges with strong tape, fastened by sew- 
ing with a stout needle through the thin wood. 
Then make a soft but not fluffy cushion to fit the 
bottom and fasten it on. 

The knee basket is easily moved about, and it 
will save the knees from becoming tired, sore and 
bruised. The side in front protects the dress from 
the dust and makes it possible to move along 
without lifting the knees. 
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ALADDIN’S PENCIL 


OU can make an amusing game for a chil- 
dren’s party out of a few sheets of typewriter 
carbon paper. 

Cut a sheet of typewriter-size carbon paper into 
four pieces. Provide some thin, tough paper, a 
quantity of hard, sharp lead pencils and a smooth, 
hard surface to write on. 
| Lay down a sheet of white paper with a piece 
of the black carbon paper face down on top of it. 
| On top of those sheets put another layer of white 
| paper with its carbon paper on top, and so on 

until you have as many pairs of sheets as there 
| are persons in the game. 
| With a firm, steady pressure on the pencil draw 
| animals or people or houses on the top sheet, being 
| careful that none of the papers slip or move. 
| Let each child draw one little part, as an ear, a 
| toe, an eye, a hat or a shoe, one leg or a head, 
| until the picture is complete. Now take the papers 
apart, and as if by magic each child has a com- 
plete drawing all to himself. 
If you wish to have one of the drawings re- 





| versed, put one of the carbon papers in the pile 














wrong side up. The reversed drawing will appear 
| on the back of the white sheet above. 
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Your kitchen 
1s your workshop 


HIS workshop, where you prepare food for 
your family, should be, above all places, 
clean, wholesome and inviting. 


Unpainted surfaces in your kitchen, wood- 
work, cabinets or table, are drawbacks to 
cleanliness. The raw porous wood absorbs 
grease and moisture, and to this cling smoke 
and dirt—all of which it is difficult to remove. 


Give these kitchen surfaces a protecting coat 
of Acme Quality White Enamel and grease 
and dirt and unsanitary conditions will not find 
welcome. Foreign matter does not cling toa 
surface of Acme Quality White Enamel. It is 
a surface that is easily cleaned and easily kept 
cleaned. It also provides a bright, cheery at- 
mosphere for your workshop which tempts 
you to make tempting dishes. 


If there’s a surface to be painted, enameled, 
stained, varnished or finished in any way 
there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the pur- 
pose. Save the surface and you save all. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 
each surface, get our two booklets, ‘““Acme Quality Painting 
Guide”’ and “‘Home Decorating.”’ Ask your dealer or write us. 


CME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. F Detroit, Michigan ‘ACME 

Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort Worth Salt Lake City } 

Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles ty, 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 





































——| === Have an ‘“‘ Acme Quality Shelf’’ 
Ilene (/tnames \ For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about the 
Ea { \ rs house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
\ ? y ‘ Be } of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
Ne - L=/ woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
8 Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 














(| | work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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OUR FRIEND THE TOAD 


| toad makes directly for the pond that it claims for 
its own. The number that congregate on the shores 


HE toad has always been an object of aver-| of even the smallest pond is remarkable. One 
sion; yet it is one of the most useful of the | writer has counted three hundred and fifty-six on 


lesser servants of man. 


the banks of a body of water that covered only 


Many persons suppose that it emits venom and | half an acre. 


that handling it causes warts. There is no truth 


The similarity between the trilling of the toads 


whatever in the belief about warts. The “venom” | in spring and the exquisite song of the periodical 
is only a milky, acrid fluid that the toad ejects | cicada must strike all who have heard the cicada. 
through its smooth skin when it is frightened or | But the toad’s carol is much louder and has not 
disturbed. The fluid irritates mucous membrane, | the sweet little downward slur at the end that 
and for that reason a dog that attempts to bite a | marks the song of the cicada. 


toad will often show distress. But owls and hawks, 
birds that habitually eat toads, are apparently 
undisturbed by the secretion, and certainly it is 
not strong enough to affect the hands. 

Apart from that means of defense, the toad is 
an absolutely unprotected creature ; consequently, 
thousands of toads are cruelly and needlessly de- 
stroyed every year. 

If you dislike toads, study their eyes, which 
are almost as brilliant as jewels. The feeling of 
aversjon will disappear, 
and instead of seeming 
an ugly little beast the 
toad will grow interest- 
ing and even attractive 
in its inimitable low- 
comedy way. 

Toads are greedy; but 
although their appetites 
seem insatiable, they will 
touch nothing that is not 
alive. Moving insects 
they snap up as soon as 
they creep. or fly within 
range of their long 
tongues, which are 
hinged at the front in- 
stead of the back. 

In twenty-four hours 
a toad eats an amount 
of food equal to four 
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MAY BASKETS 


Tie custom of filling May baskets and hang- 
ing them on the doors of friendly houses is 
old and beautiful, and it becomes especially 
a if the baskets are made of the fresh 
| green things and fragrant flowers that are the 
harbingers of spring. With a few sim- 
ple greens and flowers and a light 
wire frame or a pasteboard box any 
girl can make a fragrant May basket 
that, if properly constructed, will re- 
tain its freshness and beauty for some 
time. 
Suitable wire frames can be bought 
at those stores that carry the mate- 
rials used in making paper table dec- 
orations and novelties; but by far the 
better way is to make the frames at 
home. Use new wire or the wire from 
discarded hat frames. For making 
frames at home you will need spool 
wire, millinery wire, and a tool that 
is a combination of wire cutter and 
pliers. The millinery wire is used in 
making the frames and the handles, 
the spool wire attaches the flowers, 
the twigs and the greens; the pliers 








times the capacity of its 
stomach. Of that com- 
paratively immense 
quantity of food, at least 
three fifths is made up 
of insects that are harm- 
ful to vegetation. Cut- 
worms, gypsy moths, 
tent caterpillars, army 





are for cutting, twisting and straight- 
ening the wire. 

Of course you will wish to pre- 
serve as long as possible the 
freshness of the flowers and the 
greens that you use. Cover a 

wire or pasteboard frame 

with cotton flan- 
ate Es nel or some other 


worms, brown -tailed eet. ae material that will 

moths, house flies and » mae. ° retain moisture, 
etme 3 

rose chafers are some of No May Day seems quite complete A a a cut holes in it 

the pests on which the without its offering of a pretty , > oy = “near the bottom 

toad feeds. One toad busket laden with fresh sf - op ee of the basket, and 

under observation con- spring flowers line the bottom of 


sumed twenty-four me- 
dium-sized gypsy-moth 


the basket with 
soft moss or with 


caterpillars in one morning; another ate thirty | cotton wadding. Then moisten the moss or the 
full-grown celery caterpillars in less than three | padding thoroughly and insert the flowers and 
hours; still another devoured eighty-six house flies | foliage so that the stems rest on the cool, wet 
in ten minutes; and a fourth ate ninety rose bugs | cushion. Never pass a wire through the flowers 
as fast as he could and at the end of the meal was | or the greens; bind it round them. 


still hungry. 


The varieties of flowers and greens from which 


The Department of Agriculture estimates that | you can choose will of course vary with the place 
the economic value of a single toad, based on its | and the climate. But there will almost always be 
destruction of cutworms alone during the months | ground evergreen, woodbine, the tendrils of birch 
of May, June and July, when insects take their | and willow, and those earliest flowers of the 
highest toll, is nineteen dollars and forty-four | spring—anemones, he- 


cents. In that valuation, destroying one worm is | paticas, bloodroot and 
reckoned to be worth one cent. It is a low estimate | violets. 

of the damage that cutworms do. Add to the cut- 
worms all the other insects that the toad destroys, | grant basket coverings 
and its importance and value become increasingly | can be made from trail- 


apparent. 


Gardeners are gradually learning that itis worth | fern, blue iris and 
while to keep colonies of toads in their gardens, | spring beauties. 


but no one in this country has yet reached the 


degree of appreciation that prompts many English | and of line use the 
gardeners to buy toads by the hundred. The toad, | green or the flowering 
however, has so strong a homing instinct that | sprays of bushes and 
unless he is brought from a great distance he will | trees, such as box, 
promptly hop back when he is released. No car- 
rier pigeon or fireside cat ever turned more un- 


erringly homeward than a toad will turn. But by 


raising them from the tadpoles the difficulty of 


keeping them is overcome, for the place where 
they leave the water as toads is always home to 
them. 

It is said that full-grown toads always return to 

the pond where they were hatched to mate and to 
lay their eggs; and they return year after year 
to the same little den or shelter, and to the same 
feeding ground. Several instances are on record 
of a toad living in one dooryard or garden for 
twenty or thirty years; and one toad lived thirty- 
six years in an English garden. 
* If you wish to raise toads, make use of any shal- 
low pool for a breeding place; or have an aquarium 
indoors, with a pair of toads or a mass of toad’s 
eggs, a few fresh-water clams to keep the water 
circulating and a supply of water plants. Dog 
biscuit broken into small quantities, with a very 
little chopped meat added occasionally when the 
tadpoles are half grown, should be dropped into 
the water. Be very careful not to give the toads 
more of the meat than they will eat or it will foul 
the water. 

In about two weeks the eggs hatch into funny 
little tadpoles that in four months are ready to 
leave the water as small toads. Artificial shelters 
should be provided for them in the garden, for 
they cannot stand sunlight or heat; shallow holes 
or depressions partly covered by a stone or a 
board will be immediately occupied. Provide, also, 
a shallow dish of water, and then take care not to 
run down the little garden soldiers with the lawn 
mower, They come out at dusk, feed all night and 
retire to cover usually by the middle of the fore- 
noon. The mowing should be timed so as to avoid 
them. 

In the winter the toads seek the shelter of stones, 
rubbish, boards, leaves or litter, and sometimes 
they burrow a considerable distance into the ground 
before they settle into their winter sleep. Freezing 
solid does not harm them, once their nap has be- 
gun, and sometimes they are found in that condi- 
tion by a person who is digging in cold weather. 

The names “toad” and “frog’’ are used almost 
interchangeably by ignorant people, but they mean 
quite different creatures. Frogs live most of their 
life in the water, whereas toads go to the breeding 
ponds only at the mating season, which varies 
from early March in southern latitudes to April 
or May farther north. Waking up at that time 
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Fig. 1 


A pasteboard bor 
makes a firm sup- 
port for a network 
of fragrant apple 
blossoms 


forsythia, oak, shad- 
bush and chestnut. Fra- 
grant white and pink 
apple and cherry blos- 
soms are attractive and 
hardy, as are sprays of 
hawthorn. 

Assemble your mate- 
rials and plan the color 
scheme for each bas- 
ket before you begin 
the work ; that will save 
time and insure prettier 
baskets. 

The basket shown in Fig. 1 is made of a network 
of apple blossoms and woodbine woven over a 
cardboard box that has been cut to the desired 
size and reinforced with wire. The sprays of blos- 
soms are sewed in place. Use a coarse needle 
and fine twine; bind the twine round—not through 
—each stem and stitch it firmly against the paste- 
board foundation. Then weave the woodbine into 
the flowery mass. The handle consists of two 
pieces of wire; one end of each piece is fastened 
to the box, and the opposite ends are twisted to- 
gether. Sprays of apple blossoms and a double 
pink bow, gracefully looped, complete the handle. 

Small, round baskets like that shown in Fig. 2 
are easily made from fresh greens, brown and 
green twigs, straw or ground evergreen. 

To make the frame, place in the form of a square 
cross six pieces of wire of equal length, with spool 
| wire binding three pieces at right angles to the 
| Other three. Then bend them so that they radiate 
| from the centre like the spokes of a wheel. Next 
| cut a piece of wire long enough to go round the 
| Wire spokes. Twist it tightly round them at a dis- 
| tance of a few inches from the centre and bend 
| the six wires to a gradual curve, so that the little 
| frame resembles a rounded nest; then twist a hoop 
| of wire round the top of the six upward curving 
| wires. Twist in two more rows of wire, taking 

care to retain the nest-like shape of the frame; 
then wire on the twigs or garlands close together 
and with the ends tucked in. The wire handle is 
covered with crape paper, then trimmed with blue 
or lavender ribbons. To finish the basket, weave 





Fig. 2 
Limber twigs and 
graceful garlands 
are woven into this 

wire frame 





from their long winter sleep, they journey forth | tendrils of birch and willow round the upper edge 
to the music of the soft, jubilant trilling of the | and fill it with bloodroot, violets and hepaticas. 
You can make realistic little nests in the same 
way, but without adding the handles. 


males—that herald musie of the spring that has 
been called the sweetest sound in nature. Each 





The basket shown in 
Fig. 3 is not made over 
a wire frame or with 
flowers, but it is simple 
and attractive. Card- 
board bound with wire 
and covered with tissue 
paper is all that you will 
need. The bottom is cut 
on a newspaper pattern. 
Fold the newspaper 
evenly twice and cut it 
to the desired shape 
and size; then from it 
cut a similar piece from 
cardboard. Wire the 
edge of the cardboard 
piece, and to it sew the 
sides of the basket, 
which are strips cut 
from thin cardboard. 
Wire the upper edge of the basket, line the whole 
with colored tissue paper and paste white drawing 
paper on the outside. 1f you wish to do so, paint 
the white-paper covering with water colors, using 
soft shades and tracing a flower pattern. The 
handle is made of delicately tinted ribbons fas- 
tened to the upper edge of the basket and tied 
together; a ruffle of light green crape paper is 
pasted round the upper edge of the paper frame. 

In the same way you can make a star-shaped 
basket; a cardboard star that measures about 
eight inches from tip to tip makes the foundation. 
To give the basket a pretty and effective finish, 
cover it with glittering tin foil or with gold or 
silver paper. A ruffle of crape paper and ribbons 
of watered silk complete the basket, which should 
be filled with anemones and spring beauties, and 
trimmed with wild fern or with some trailing vine. 

In 1917 and 1919 The Companion published other 
suggestions for May baskets. If you wish to obtain 
them, write to the Editor of the Girls’ Page, who 
will gladly send them to you. 
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LEARNING TO LISTEN 
Ss the ability to listen opens the door to 





Fig. 3 
A cardboard basket 
decorated with water 
colors and delicately 
. tinted ribbons 


many pleasant things, it is an accomplishment 

worth cultivating. Not only will it make you 
generally informed and alert, but it will increase 
your enjoyment of good music a hundredfold, 
since it is only by following accurately the themes 
and the melodies embodied in a composition that 
we can thoroughly appreciate the composition. 

Sit quietly for a few moments and listen to the 
sounds to which ordinarily you give no heed. A 
church bell tolls slowly; the silver chime-of the 
clock strikes the hour; the telephone jangles; the 
doorbell rings, and the sound calls forth a quick 
bark of inquiry from the dog; or perhaps the 
canary is singing with all its might. There have 
been ears so sensitive as to be able to distinguish 
and name every tone made by bird notes. Mozart, 
even when a little boy, was able to determine that 
the canary was singing in G sharp. 

In the next room some people are talking to- 
gether; one voice is soft and low, another harsh 
and shrill. Outside in the street a newsboy is call- 
ing papers; a carriage passes; a peddler cries 
his wares. What tones are all those instruments 
of sound giving out? 

Test some of the sounds that you hear by hum- 
ming them; then try to produce them on the piano 
by touching different keys one at a time. At first 
you may not succeed in finding a note that will 
seem at all like the one that you heard; but every 
time you try you will come nearer finding one. 

Many persons who hear imperfectly attempt to 
play the piano. They are not without ears, nor 
have they any physical defect, but they have never 
learned to listen. On the other hand, persons who 
have thought that they had “no ear’ or who have 
believed that they were tone deaf have often 
learned to recognize tones and chords; in time, 
such people have even become good players. You 
can easily tell by the way a girl plays whether or 
not she has learned to hear truly the tones that 
she produces. 

Learning to listen is where music study should 
begin. At first, listen to every note that you strike 
on the piano; then sing it many times. Five or ten 
minutes of the hour’s practice time may well be 
given to special listening exercises, such as strik- 
ing a single note in the middle of the keyboard 
and then reproducing it with the voice, or playing 
and naming notes without looking at the key- 
board. . 

It has been found that absolute piteh—which 
was always thought to be anatural gift, and which 
is the ability to identify every tone as soon as it is 
heard—can be acquired. Try to learn the pitch of 
a single tone; pass the piano, hum that note, then 
strike the key to see how nearly right you are. Soon 
you will acquire that tone as a mental possession; 
you can learn others in the same way. 

Even though you play only seales and exercises, 
make them as smooth and as beautiful as if they 
were intricate compositions. You cannot do that 
unless you listen to every note; but if you do 
listen to the exercises and try to beautify them, 
you will gain the ability to play difficult selections 
musically and intelligently. 

The art of listening cannot be attained in a 
moment; it is a growth. But it can be begun at 
any time and carried on indefinitely. Its secret is 
contained in two words, attention and concentra- 
tion. It is through attention that you learn to hear 
tones, and through concentration that you learn 
to know them, to memorize them and to reproduce 


them. 
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A HINT CONCERNING KITES 


HE next time that you 

fly your kite equip it with 

an automatic stabilizer, 
which is merely a heavy rub- 
ber band inserted in the lower 
strand of the bridle, the cord 
to which you tie the holding 
string. 

A subscriber who has ex- 
perimented with it explains 
that when attached as shown 
in the illustration, the band increases the stability 
of the kite appreciably. When a sudden strong 
gust of wind strikes the kite the rubber stretches 
and allows the lower end of the kite to tilt upward, 





Rubber 
band7 


so that the wind can pass under it. As soon as the 
gust passes, the rubber band draws the lower end 
back against the wind. 

Attached to a large kite, the elastic band has 
| the effect of making it rise almost vertically. An 
| eight-foot Malay kite equipped with the attach- 
| ment sailed almost directly overhead. 
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| Clock Cookies.—The older sister of a little gir! 
invalid who had to take disagreeable medicine 
every day thought of the following scheme: Every 
day she made.some round cookies and spread on 
each cooky a pink or a white frosting. Then, wit! 

a clean camel’s-hair brush dipped in chocolate 
icing, she painted on the frosting a clock dial that 
| showed the sugar hands at the hour at which he: 
sister was to take her medicine. If the little gir! 
| refused to take it, she forfeited the cooky that 
| proclaimed the portentous hour. 
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A “MILE-A-MINUTE” YOKE 
A PRETTY but serviceable yoke for a camisole 


or chemise can be crocheted with the “mile 
a-minute”’ stitch here described. 

Use No. 80 mercerized crochet cotton and a No 
13 steel hook. 

Row 1. Ch, 45, d. in 5th st. from hook, ch. 3, *d 
in 5th st., ch. 2, d. in same place, ch. 3.* Repeat 
between stars until there 
are 8 V’s. Ch. 3, s. in 3d st., 
ch. 3, d. in last st., ch. 2, 

d. in same st., ch. 2, d. in 
same st., ch. 2, d. in same 
st., ch. 5 and turn. : Py 4 

Row 2. D. in centre of ‘" i 
shell, ch. 2, d. in same / 
place, ch. 2, d. in same PS 
place, ch. 2, d. in same 
place, ch. 5, d. in first V, { ed feet 
ch, 2, a. in same place, ch. | r i 
2,d. in same place, ch. 2, r 
d. in same place, *d. in \ 
next V, ch. 2, d. in same 
place, ch. 2, d. in same place, ch. 2, d. in same 
place.* Repeat between stars until there is a shell 
in every V, then ch. 5 and turn. 

Row 3. Make a V in the centre of each of the 8 
shells, ch. 3, s. in 3d st. of ch. in preceding row, 

ch. 3, shell in shell, ch. 5 and turn. 
Repeat the 2d and 3d rows until 
CZ you have crocheted a length of ma- 
terial four inches longer than the 
bust measurement. Finish the yoke 
at the end of the shell row, and sew 
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Vi uP it to the point at which you began 
~~ =a! to crochet; set the seam under the 


arm. 


*. 
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7 Mae, For the 1st row of the shoulder 
af A F Straps, ch. 15, shell in Sth st., ch. 5, 
“ ig: 8. in Sth st., ch. 4, shell in last st., 
Seeee ch. 5and turn. 

ur ¥ Row 2. Shell in shell, ch. 9, shell 
4%! in shell, ch. 5 and turn. 

AO. § Row 3. Shell in shell, ch. 5, s. in 


5th st., ch. 4, shell in shell, ch. 5 and 
turn, 

Repeat the 2d and 3d rows until 
the strap is long enough to reach 
over the shoulder; then sew it in 
place and run a ribbon five eighths 
of an inch wide through the middle 
of the strap. In the upper edge of the yoke insert 
a ribbon a quarter of an inch wide. 

If you prefer a wider yoke, add 5 ch. for each 
additional row on the chain at the beginning, 
making a V in every 5th st. 
that you add. 

The “mile-a-minute’”’ yokes 
that are most familiar are 
the round nightgown yokes 
trimmed with elaborate points. 
They seem so intricate that 
a beginner hesitates to at- 
tempt the work. The yoke 
shown here is easily and 
quickly made, even by a girl who has had little 
experience in the art of crocheting. Such a yoke 
can be used for a camisole or chemise; or, if any- 
one prefers, the ends can be left loose and the 
camisole or corset cover can be fastened in froit 
instead of being slipped on over the head. 
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PUTTING PRECEPT INTO PRACTICE 


[The seventh of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


7 7 Fnow people are always eager to put their 
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A few rows 
of the yoke 





A few rows of the 
shoulder strap 


knowledge to the test. The principles that 

they are taught do not become their own 
until they learn to prove them by practice. The 
heads of a certain Sunday school, recognizing that 
fact, decided to make a practical application of it; 
they began to encourage the pupils to turn into 
organized activities the impressions that they 
received in the classroom. The result abundantly 
justified their judgment. 

Here are some of the ways in which the youns 
people have carried out with heart and hand the 
things that they professed with their lips: 

One class of boys has taken care of the home- 
department interests of the Sunday school, a work 
that, as its name implies, requires visiting the 
homes of people connected with the Sunda 
school. The idea is to keep in view the interests 
of grown people as well as of children. Each bo: 
has several persons assigned to his care,—the num 
ber varying with the distances to be traveled,— 
and is expected to visit them at regular intervals. 
His duties are to deliver the adult lesson papers 
for the week, report to the department superin 
tendent the attention given to the lessons of th: 
week before and to render any service that he cal) 

A class of girls.took charge of the cradle-ro! 
work. It is their duty to add to the membershi} 
lists the names o& children who are still too sma: 
to come to Sunday school. They take a persona 
interest in the prospective pupils and now ani 
then hold a. cradle-roll party, at which the babies 
and their mothers are the guests of honor. Th: 
girls are divided into three committees: the com 
mittee on refreshments, the committee on ente! 
taining the mothers and the committee on amusin- 
the babies. They keep their eyes open for oppo! 
tunities to help. Finding out that a certain mothe: 
was in great need of rest, they made it possible 














Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to ache 
and twinge, she used to go 
to the mustard pot and 
make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 

entle tingle, then the de- 
fightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. ; 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
it on. Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











You May Try It 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 


O confident are we that 
the New Companion 
Sewing 

Machine will 
meet your highest 
expectations that we 
are willing to make 
you the following offer : 
If the New Companion 
Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you have tried 
it in your home for three months, we 
will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 









. We offer choice of seven styles, includ- 
ing foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models , guarantee for twenty-five years, 
pay all freight charges, and sell at a 
very low price. Shipments made from 
four convenient shipping stations in 
Eastern, Central and Western Sections. 


Factory Prices— 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our 
Liberal Offer and At- 
tractive Terms before 
purchasing a new 
sewing machine. A 
post-card request 
brings our free illus- 
trated booklet and 
full particulars by re- 
turn mail. Send it now. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 





The New Portable Electric 
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CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR APRIL 


by taking turns at looking after the household, 
for her to take a short vacation. They cooked the | 
meals, kept things neat and attended to the older | 
children until she was well enough to come home. 
Another of their activities is taking care of chil- 
dren who are too young to be carried to church. 
In that way they give the mothers a chance to 
attend the services now and then. 

Some of the boys and girls have entered the 
Sunday-school messenger service. Their special 
duty is looking after delinquent pupils, both old 
and young. If pupils are absent on Sunday, they 
call on them in the following week to learn why. 
They even include delinquent teachers in their 
itinerary. Their business, in short, is to ‘“tround 
up,” tactfully but persistently, the laggard mem- 





bers of the Sunday school. 
Half a dozen younger boys chose to be janitor’s 
assistants. They see that pews and chairs are in 


order in the classroom their chief concern they 
render a very useful service. 

One class of gixls has organized itself, under 
the supervision of their Sunday-school teacher, 
into a sewing society to work for needy mothers. 
At first the officers of the school or the church fur- 
nished them with the names of women whom they 
could help; but gradually the girls learned how 
to find out opportunities on their own account. 

Another group of girls have made a needy old 
couple their special charge. Once a week they do 
a little housework for the old people, cook them 
an appetizing meal and sew for them. 

A number of older girls chose work in a settle- 
ment house. They find plenty to occupy them in 
amusing the very young children of the families 
among whom they work and in giving elementary 
sewing lessons to the older girls. 

A large number of girls and boys from all the 
classes joined the evening choir of the church and 
are giving most of their time to strengthening the 
musical programme —a service that requires no 
little sacrifice of time and that means a great deal 
to the church. 

Several classes undertook a useful form of mis- 
sionary work—helping in the support of teachers 
and pupils in mission schools, foreign and domes- 
tic, by means of annual donations. Other classes 
confine their activities to the home Sunday school. 
One of them makes the Young People’s Society 
its special interest; another group of girls, appre- 
ciating the need of wider endeavor and of/greater 
loyalty to the church, subdivided into five groups 
and instituted a contest in regular attendance and 
in proper preparation for class work. 

The field for service was so wide that no pupil 
was left out. One band of girls undertook to raise 
@ small sum of money for a congregation that was 
struggling to put up a modest church building. The 
cause called for self-denial: they had to give up 
candy and ice cream; they frequently walked in- 
stead of taking a car; they had to be resourceful 
and unselfish. But after several months’ effort 
they have raised the sum they pledged. 
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STRINGING PEARLS AND BEADS 


ALUABLE pearls are strung by a method 
known as “knotting throughout.”’ When the 
stringing is done in that way there is a 
slipknot between every two pearls. A necklace 
that is not knotted throughout is called “knotted” 
and has knots between each two of the last four 
pearls at each end of the string. In either method 
the thread should be doubled or quadrupled so 
that it can just pass twice through the hole in the 
smallest pearl. The knots should be a little larger 
than the holes through the pearls. 

Pearls should be restrung rather frequently, for 
if the silk becomes soiled the edges of the holes 
through the pearls will get soiled, too, and they 
are very hard to clean, 

To string pearls, cut a length of pure silk thread 
long enough to be doubled or quadrupled and 
much longer than the necklace is to be. For heavy 
pearls use heavy crochet silk. Sewing silk will do 
for small pearls and beads. Whatever the weight 
of thread, it should be pure silk. Use the finest 
needle that the silk will take. 

If very fine wire thread like that used for mak- 
ing artificial flowers can be obtained, slip a piece 
about five inches long through the loop, or loops, 
of the thread. Put both ends of the wire through 
the eye of a needle, then bend the ends of the 
wire back about half an inch and twist them 
tightly in with the body of the wire. Cut the wire a 
little more than half an inch away from the eye of 
the needle. That gives a very fine point to the 
wire, and so converts it into a needle that is much 
easier to use than a real needle. Draw the threads 
straight, and make a small, neat knot at the end. 

Take the three end pearls off the old string if 
the pearls are graded in size. Thread the largest 
of them first on the new string, then the second in 
size, then the smallest. Thread on the inner part 
of the snap fastener. Draw the three beads and 
the snap close together at the knotted end of the 
thread, hold them so that they cannot slip down 
the thread, and draw the thread back through the 
third pearl that you threaded on. 

Now you are ready to make your first knot. 
Have some one hold the knotted end of the thread 
firmly, then with the looped end make an ordinary 
loose knot. Keeping the knot loose, push it gently 
toward the last pearl that you threaded on. When 
the knot almost touches the pearl, divide the 
looped threads, taking two in each hand if the 











RoSan Rolling 
Bath Tub aaater 


Full ig white enamel tub, nickeled 

12-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft. 

8 ware, On castors—rollitanywhere, 
eater attachment for kerosene, 

gasoleneor gas. Water heats quickly, 

ite ‘oo Lays hose 
outlet. yi rary ge permanent 
Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
4229 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about " 
Ro-San Indoor oe 
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thread is quadrupled, one if it is doubled. Pull 
the looped threads away from each other quickly 
and firmly. That will tighten the knot and set it 
firmly against the pearl. 

Draw the needle through the second pear! and 
make another knot, then through the first and 
make one more knot. See that you draw the thread 
very tight behind each pearl, and that the knots 
and the pearls are very close together. Take care, 
however, not to draw the thread so tight as to 
pucker the chain. 

When all the pearls are threaded, add the other 
part of the snap and draw the pearls close to- 
gether, so that no space shows between them. 
Holding the pearls and the snap firmly, thread 
back and through three pearls, making as you go 
a knot between each two, and making a third knot 
after you have threaded through the third pearl. 

To finish the thread, moisten it with a little phe- 
tograph or library paste, draw the needle through 
one more pearl, and cut the thread off close to 
the opening of the pearl. 

To knot throughout, begin and end in the same 
way, but make slipknots between every two pearls. 

String beads in the same way. 





place, and that plenty of songbooks are provided. | 
They keep a lookout for newcomers and conduct | 
them to temporary seats. By making neatness and | 
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Why a bath at 


INY, invisible dust particles 
—always, always falling on 
your unprotected face! 


Indoors—outdoors—all day long, 
while you are playing or working— 
the delicate skin of your face is ex- 
posed to millions of unseen enemies. 


That is why a thorough bath at night 
for your face is so important. 

Men who have spent their whole 
lives in study of the skin say that 
most of the commoner skin troubles 
such as blemishes, blackheads; etc. , 
are caused by bacteria, which are 
carried into the pores by dust and 
fine particles in the air. 


To keep your skin free from these 
troubles—wash your face thorough- 
ly every night with warm water 
and a cleansing, antiseptic lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. This will 
free the delicate pores from the dust 
and dirt that have accumulated dur- 
ing the day—will give them a chance 
to rest and to breathe. 


If, through neglect, or the wrong 
method of cleansing, your skin has 
lost the flawless clearness it should 
have—if it is marred by blemishes 
—by ugly little blackheads—begin, 
tonight, to change this condition. 


Look in the little booklet that is 
wrapped around each cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—find the 
treatment for your particular type of 
skin—then use it every night, faith- 
fully and persistently. You will be 
surprised to see how much clearer 
and lovelier your skin will become 
after a week or ten days of this care. 


Woodbury’ s Facial Soap is on sale at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 








Face is important 


Night for your 





in the United States or Canada. 
Get a cake today—begin using it 
tonight. A 25c cake lasts a month 
or six weeks. 


We will send you a trial size cake. 


For 6c in stamps we will send you 
a trial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap (enough for a week or 
ten days of any Woodbury treat- 
ment), together with the booklet, 
**A Skin You Love To Touch,”’ 
containing advice on the care each 
type of skin needs. 


Or for 15c in stamps we will send 
you the booklet, and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 2104 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 


Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2104 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Grape-Nuts for breakfast each morning 
is a great builder of strength. 


““There’s a Reason’’ 


a a a 
Each and Every Spoonful of 


rape-Nuts 


is a spoonful of health food 
—delicious in flavor. 
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ASPIRIN Tablets 000; 3335 


Acey Perfect Brand, 26th year. 12 Aspirins and 12 Laxa- 
tives, 14 cents. Request Lists of 72 Remedies. SAVE 50%. 
A. C, SMITH, Chemist, Box 1374, Detroit, Mich. 


Comfort Your Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
and Fragrant Talcum 


Sean, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Someten 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass 


STAMMER 


Send for our (free) illustrated La om Book “ The Origin & 
Treatment of Stammering,” and our convincing 80-page Book 
“* Success’’— which gives the facts about a man whose speech 
defect of 35 years’ standing was corrected by America’s 
Pioneer School. No charge is made for consultation. 


38 Adelaide St., Detroit, U.S.A. 




















THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 




















TFARN DRAFTING! 


at home in spare time as you would in actual prac- : 
tice. MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT DEMAND as 
Mechanical Draftsmen. t 
é Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week. 
§ Steady advancement. Many secure positions be- a 
fore completing course. No previous training neces- 
sary. Drawing Outfit Furnished Free to Students. 4 
Write today for Free Book of particulars and let- 
ters from students who are making g t 
4 COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 4 
CLABLIN, President 
ad Dept. 1134, Vath &T Sts., Washington, D.C. 
Etta 
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Tk any questions you wish 
0 | about the contents of Uus page 
They wi be gladly answered. 
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Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE | © 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











YOUR DOG’S 
BAD HABITS a 


INCE your dog’s bad 
S habits may be owing to 
an unsuspected cause, 
learn as much as you can 
about his past before you 
attempt to correct him. Of al 
course if you have raised 


him from a puppy, that will E a 


not be necessary ; but if you 
have bought a grown dog, 
you can often cure him of 
bad habits simply by study- 
ing his past training. 

Barking at night is very annoying. Try to cure 
your dog of it by speaking to him kindly; if the 
weather is very cold, take him indoors. Give him 
plenty of exercise, too, for if he is tired he will 
usually sleep soundly. Get the neighbors to coép- 
erate by keeping their own dogs quiet. Y 

Remember that there is a difference between 
barking and howling. Howling often indicates a 
real discomfort, such as worms, fleas or cold. 
Healthy dogs seldom howl except from loneli- 
ness. 

Only dogs that have natural fleetness and stam- 
ina should be allowed to run with a wagon, and 
they should never be taken along in very hot or 
very cold weather. Scold your dog for barking at 
the horses; the habit causes many runaways. If 
he persists, strike him with a long lash from your 
seat on the wagon. Teach him to stay well back 
under the wagon; that keeps him out of trouble 
and gives him shade. 

Soiling the owner’s clothes with muddy paws is 
a habit that is easily broken. When the dog puts 
up his paws, hold them and step gently on his hind 
feet. 

Chasing the cat is also a curable habit. Part of 
your work must be with the cat; teach it not to 
run from the dog. 

To break your dog of chasing chickens have 
him carry a dead chicken tied round his neck for 
several days. 

Sucking eggs is a seriously bad habit. Cure it as 
soon as you can, or some poultry keeper may kill 
the dog. The best way is to load a few eggs; drill 
a small hole in the shell, draw out part of the con- 
tents and put in a little red pepper. 

It is hard to cure a dog of fighting. Kicking him 
or pulling him off by the hind legs or by the tail 
while he holds his grip only makes matters worse. 
The best way is to dash cold water over his head. 
Another person should be ready to snatch the other 
dog out of danger as soon as your dog recoils. 
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TO MEASURE INACCESSIBLE 
HEIGHTS 


OMETIME when you are in the woods you 
S may wish to measure the height of a tree or 

a ledge. One method is to stand with your 
back to the object and, with your legs perfectly 
straight, look at the top of the tree between your 
knees, as Peter Pan looked 
at the wolves. When you A 
are at such adistance from 
it that you can just see the 
top by looking in that way, 
its height is approximate- 
ly equal to your distance 
from it. But in many cases 
that method is of course 
not accurate enough to 
suit your purpose. The 
accompanying illustra- 
tions show a simple appa- 
ratus with which you can 
solve the problem. 

On a board about a foot 
long and ten inches wide 
draw lines, as shown in 
Fig. 1. If you have a sheet 
of double-ruled coérdi- 
nate paper, you can save 


FIG. 1 











FIG. 4 





the right of F (Fig. 1), and you can read off the 
amount to be added to the previous measurement. 
If the base of the object is higher than your head, 
measure the total height to the top from where 
you stand, and subtract the height of the base 
above the level of your eye. 

The principle involved is this: Since the sides 
of the angles C E D and ced (Fig. 2) are perpen- 
dicular to each other, those angles are equal, and 
the right-angled triangles CD E and cde are 
similar triangles. It follows, then, that C Dis to 
edas D Eistode. 
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PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL 
Team Play — Part II 


ANY teams that have mastered most of the 
M defensive team play described in the Boys’ 

Page for March find difficulty in meeting 
what is called the first-and-third play. That play 
occurs when there are runners on first and third 
bases. The runner on first starts to steal second 
and, if the catcher throws the ball to second, the 
runner on third makes a dash for home. 

The defense against the first-and-third play is 
difficult at best. So much is at stake and the 
chances of a bungle are so great that some teams 
of otherwise average ability refuse to make any 
defense at all, but allow the runner on first to 
take second at will. The throw from the catcher 
to second and the return leave little time to make 
a put-out at the plate. If both throws are perfect, 
there may be just enough, but the margin is small. 
The defense is for the shortstop or second base- 
man to run into the diamond about twenty feet in 
front of second, and to cut off the throw if the 
runner on third makes a break for the plate. 

If the runner does not start for home, the player 
who has cut in allows the throw to go through to 
second for a put-out there. Theoretically, it is a 
perfect defense, but it must be carried out per- 
fectly. The catcher must make a perfect throw, 
not too high to be cut off, not too low to carry 
through to second; the player running in must use 
perfect judgment whether to intercept the throw 
or not; and the return to the plate must be no less 
accurate. Usually the second baseman is the one 
to cut in, for he faces the play at third and is 
naturally in proper position to throw to the plate. 
But it is a difficult manceuvre, not accomplished 
without plenty of prac- 
tice. 

There are even more 
pitfalls in the defense 
against the first-and- 
third play when a runner 
on first makes a delib- 
erate attempt to draw 
a throw to that point 
either from the pitcher 
or from the catcher, The 
runner has advanced, 
perhaps, part way down 
the line from first and 
invited disaster by stop- 

F ping. The rumer on 

third is edging toward 

home. Something must be done, but everything is 
dangerous. The best plan seems to be for the 
second baseman to approach the runner on the 
second-base side, take a throw from catcher or 


yourself the bother of drawing ‘the lines, but you | pitcher, and drive the runner back toward first, if 
must be sure that the edge A B is perfectly straight, | the man at third does not start for home. 


and that all the horizontal lines are parallel to it. | 


Number the squares as in Fig. 1, and exactly at 0 


On that play both the second and the first base- 


| man should be on the outfield side of the base line, 


on the vertical line attach a weighted cord so that | facing the diamond, in order to see any move that 


it will swing free. 


the runner on third makes. If he starts for home, 


Now stand at a known distance from the object, | the first runner is instantly neglected and the play 


as shown in Fig. 2, and with your eye at E look 


| is to the plate. Suppose, however, that the man 


along the upper edge of the board. The weighted | on third has taken so long a lead that he can be 
cord will hang straight down and cross the lower | doubled up. Then whoever has the ball runs right 
numbered line, as is shown in Fig. 1. Notice the | at ham until he is forced to start in one direction 


point where it crosses when you hold the board | 


or the other, presumably toward third, where the 


so that the line A B points at the very top of the | throw is made for the put-out. 


object. If you are standing 100 feet from it, the | 


The defense against the first-and-third play is 


cord crosses the 100-foot line at 50, and the object | one of the nicest possible bits of baseball. A 


is 50 feet high. If your distance from it is 70 feet, 
notice where the cord crosses the line marked 70. 
It will be between 35 and 40, say about 36; so the 
object is approximately 36 feet high. If you wish 
still more accurate measurements, subdivide the 
squares. If you are not more than 100 feet from 
the object, you can always read its height directly 
from the board. 

Thus far it has been assumed that the base of 
the object is level with your eye. If you are stand- 
ing on the same level as the base of the object, as 
is shown in Fig. 3, your measurement will give 
only the distance C D, and you must add to that 
the distance D K, or the distance from your eye 
to the ground. If the base of the object is lower 
than your feet, as in Fig. 4, measure C D as be- 
fore, and then turn your board down, as shown in 


FIG. 2 
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bungle means a score; perfect play, a put-out. 
The odds are in favor of the offense, for the 
stakes are greater; but there is no true ball player 
who will not take a chance. 


THE SQUEEZE PLAY 

To beat the squeeze play requires a wide-awake 
battery, especially a pitcher. With a man on third, 
until two are out, the possibility of a squeeze 
play is always in the pitcher’s mind. The dash for 
home is made on the pitcher’s motion to pitch. 
The pitcher, if he sees the start, has just time 
enough to throw a ball that the batter cannot hit 
and that the catcher can handle. A pitch-out, high, 
is good enough; one right at the batter’s head is 
better. In the second case the batter has to get 


0 |. back to save himself, and the catcher has’ plenty 
Fig. 4, and measure DK. The cord ‘will drop to | 


of room to make the put-out. In this play or on 
a straight steal home the catcher must be 
careful not to step out of the lines of his box 
until the pitch is caught; otherwise a balk 
will have been made. There is time to catch 
the ball and then step forward to the corner 
of the plate for the put-out. 
But the best of all defensive team play comes 
not in putting out base runners but in keeping 
batters from ever becoming base runners. 


THE “DOPE SHEET” 

With a well-organized “dope sheet” and in- 
telligent substitutes to keep the tally, not a 
little valuable information can be gathered in 
the course of a game. There should be two or 
three “dope sheets,” so that one will always be 
accessible. While the players are on the bench 
they can make notes, mental or otherwise, of 








the tendencies of the four 
or five men who are first up 
in the next inning. By that 
information, supplemented 
by personal knowledge and 
by the way the game stands, 
. the organization for defense 
should be determined. 


OFFENSIVE TEAM PLAY 

Offensive team play be- 
gins with the batting order. 
The theory of a batting or- 
der is to group the offensive 
strength and to have a con- 
stant supply of hitting power 
that will score runs. The 
usual plan is to divide the nine players into two 
working groups of four with an all-round player 
between them. In the first group should be the 
fastest and best hitting players on the team. The 
lead-off man should be a fast runner, a good waiter 
and a hitter of more than average ability. He is a 
player who gets on base in some way or other as 
frequently as anyone else on the team. 

The second man is generally picked for his 
ability as a sacrifice hitter and for his speed. The 
third and fourth men are the most certain hitters, 
the faster of the two being in third place. The 
fifth man is generally the clean-up hitter, the one 
who is likely to make a long hit at any time. The 
second group of four is organized like the first, 
so far as is possible, but the pitcher is almost 
always allowed to bat last, that he may not come 
up so often in the course of a game as the other 
players. 

Batting orders are arranged, also, with respect 
to groups of two. What player works best with 
another? If there is any doubt about a man’s place 
in the order as determined on the first principle, 
he should be placed with reference to the man, or 
men, with whom he works best. A man who is left 
frequently on bases is probably wrongly placed 
in his group. Furthermore, left-hand batters should 
be separated whenever it is possible: it makes 
the game more difficult for the opposing pitcher. 

The number of men who are being left on bases 
indicates. the effectiveness of a batting order. The 
arrangement that puts men on bases and at the 
same time keeps the bases cleaned up is the right 
one. It may be that the best hitter is as low in the 
order as sixth place, or it may be that he is the 
lead-off man. No ironclad rule can be made. A 
combination that scores runs is what we want; 
one combination, if that is all we can get; two 
combinations, if possible. 


LOOK FOR NEW PLAYS 

The team plays here discussed are confined to 
the fundamental methods of attack. No season 
goes by without a new play or an improvement on 
an old play. The whole system is based on the 
principle that codéperation between batsmen and 
base runners brings results. 

The straight steal is a team play, because the 
batter, although he really does nothing, must be 
sure not to mess things by hitting into the play. It 
is a discarded theory that a batter can help the 
runner by taking a wild strike at the ball. No good 
catcher is at all confused by a wild strike. Of 
course the catcher can be interfered with, but that 
play is illegal and subject to penalty. The trick of 
drawing the bat back across the plate on the pitch 
is especially to be condemned. The move is not 
easily detected by the umpire, but it is the grossest 
sort of interference and also dangerous to the 
catcher, who may easily get a broken hand from 
it. The best and fairest method is for the batter to 
stand still within the lines of his box and let the 
ball go. 
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SACRIFICE HITTING 


Sacrifice hitting is the game of exchanging a 
put-out for an extra base. The regular sacrifice 
hit is a bunt. It does not come on any predeter- 
mined pitch, but is left to the discretion of the 
batter. The base runner gets the signal that a bunt 
is in order and then keeps alert, ready to start the 
instant the bunt is laid down. The batter waits 
for a good ball, never a high one, preferably a low 
one, and then lays it on the ground. It does not 
make much difference which way the ball is 
bunted, so long as it is out of the immediate reach 
of the battery. Any slow roller will do if the base 
runner is expecting it. 

If the runner is on third, the sacrifice may take 
the form of an outfield fly. The runner can tell by 
the actions of the batter what is in the wind, and 
so is prepared either to get back to the base to 
score after the catch, or to take a long lead and 
score on the throw to first base. 

The hit-and-run, or run-and-hit, as it is some- 
times called, is based on the predicament of the 
infielders when a runner starts to steal. The 
chances are much more in favor of a ground ball’s 
getting through the infield if the hit comes in con- 
junction with a steal. Moreover, it is unlikely that 
a ground ball can be fielded for a double play, if 





the runner has started to advance on the pitch; 


so if the batter succeeds in hitting through the 
infield, the runner with his early start is often 
enabled to take two bases instead of one. The 
dangers are that the batter will hit a fly or make 
a clean strike, in which case a put-out is possible 
and no advantage is gained. 

The hit-and-run is played, generally before two 
are out, at any time when a fair pitch is expected. 
If the pitcher is “in the hole,” it is the best time 
to try a hit-and-run. The runner starts on the 
pitcher’s motion as if for a straight steal, but with 
these differences: he keeps his head up for a fly 
ball, so that he can get back to base again in case 
of necessity; and on a successful play he does 
not slide for the base he is going to, unless it is 
home. It is more than possible that two bases can 
be taken instead of one, and there is nothing to 
be gained by sliding. 

The batter must hit at any ball, no matter how 
bad, whenever the hit-and-run signal is on. Even 
if the ball is very wide, a foul may be made and 
the situation saved. What the batter desires is to 
hit the ball on the ground, if possible through the 
groove just being vacated by the infielder who is 
going to cover second. 


THE BUNT-AND-RUN 


The bunt-and-run is the same in principle as 
the hit-and-run. It is not so sure a play in some 
respects as the hit-and-run, for it may not be so 
easy to bunt any given ball as to hit it out. Never- 
theless, it is a good play to offer as a stumbling- 
block for the opponents. Many a rally has started 
with a successful bunt-and-run. Overthrows and 
extra bases may come from it and a sound defense 
be broken. 

The squeeze play is a bunt-and-run with a runner 
on third. It is not an everyday play, because ordi- 
narily better chances for a score are offered by 
sacrifice hitting. If, however, the game is tight, 
the pitching good and an unlikely hitter at bat, 
the squeeze play may be the very thing for the 
winning run. In working the squeeze, the batter 
is bound to hit the ball in some way or other, or a 
put-out is almost inevitable. The runner must have 
a good lead and make his break at the right mo- 
ment. It is well if he can do it at the moment 
when the pitcher cannot change his delivery 
enough to throw a waste ball, but the runner can- 
not delay more than a fraction of a second or it 
will be a put-out at the plate. Of course a slide to 
the plate is an absolute rule. 

In the squeeze play the signal should be given 
by the batter. The dangers of a missed signal are 
so great that the usual system is changed for this 
one play. The batter is sent to bat to work the 
squeeze at a favorable opportunity, and so gives 
the signal at any time when he is ready. The bunt 
on this play should preferably be down the first- 
base line. There is a better chance of both runners’ 
being safe. ’ 


THE DOUBLE STEAL 


The double steal is a pretty bit of team play. If 
it fails, it means only one put-out and a man still 
within scoring distance. If it succeeds, it means 
two bases gained and two men in sight of a tally. 
It can be worked either on the pitch or as a de- 
layed steal, according to the way the stage is set. 
There is usually no regular bench or coaching- 
line signal for this play. The team has a policy of 
attempting the double steal under certain condi- 
tions, and the runner uses his judgment as to the 
opportunity. The runner on first is alive to the 
possibility and needs no other command than 
the precept to follow his leader. 

The first-and-third play is a special kind of 
double steal. The most successful way of making 
the play yet thought out is for the runner on first 
to take a long lead off the base and then stand 
still. The object is to draw a throw to first base 
either from the pitcher or from the catcher. The 
runner on third has as long a lead as is safe and 
is standing still. On the throw to first, the first-base 
runner makes a headlong dash for second and the 
third-base runner edges toward home. If the throw 
to second is made, the runner at third can score 
If the throw is not made, everyone is safe. 

There are several other ways of making the 
play, the general principle of which is that, if two 
throws are made, one of which is the long one 
from second to the plate, there is time enough for 
the third-base runner to score. 


ON THE COACHING LINE 

Good line coaching is most desirable for a ball 
team. For that special service many professional 
teams retain old players who have that intangible 
something called baseball sense. The coaching 
line is no place for anyone who cannot think 
quickly and express himself as quickly as he 
thinks. A base runner is absolutely dependent on 
the line coach for information, and information 
that comes in time. Much poor base running is the 
result of bad or slow coaching. The first-base 
coach is responsible for a runner until he reaches 
second base, and the third-base coach from that 
point on. The first-base coach usually gives the 
signals, for he is almost always nearer the runner 
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THE “DOPE SHEET" 


(Continued on page 220) 
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- Bicycle Cord 
Tires 


Big Husky Bike 
Tires For Boys 


ATCH the boy with Federal Bi- 
cycle Cord Tires sprint by like a 
streak. ‘Then try his bicycle and find 
out how Federals seem to put ginger in it. 


Their big, extra thick, skid-proof 
treads hold firm on slippery places. 
Oily roads do not hurt Federals because 
their treads are proof against oil and 
grease. 


Federal Bicycle Cord Tires ride 
easier and go over the ground with less 
effort, and that counts in a race or in 
pedaling up a long, steep hill. 


Be sure to get Federals on your bike. 
There are many treads from which to 
choose; all are stronger, wear longer 
and are oil-proof. 


They are made just as carefully and 
of the same kind of materials as Federal 
Automobile Tires. 


That’s the reason Federal Bicycle 
Tires are favorites among boys every- 
where. 

THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle 


and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Horse Shoe Pads, 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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. Lucky Dos” > 


Baseball Goods “<= 
for 1920 sid 


One big reason why 
the D&M “Lucky 
Dog” goods have 
attained their 
present perfec- 
tion is because 
we have co- 
operated so | 
fully and so 
gladly with the 
leading Big 
League play- 
ers. We have 
been glad to 
have their ideas 
and the result 
of their experi- 
ence, and they 
seem glad to 
have goods 
that suit them. 
Baseball goods 
that are indorsed 
and used by over 
100 leading base- 
ball players should 
suit Youth's Com- 
panion boys. Our 
1920 line is bet- 


ter than ever. 


















Get at once our new catalogue 
showing our Official League i 
‘cut open and telling just how it is 
made; also designs showing details 
of mitts, gloves, etc., and Official 

Rule Books. Sent free on request. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 


Dept. C 












Plymouth, N. H. 4 








om a _ grade bicycle. 
RY TO RIDER prices save 
yoni meaee We make our Siepelen 
sell direct to" to you. We put real 4 
B8e ire 1 FEM 
quality in them and our bicycles 
must satisfy you. 


choose amous 
line. Send for big beautiful catalog. 

Many parents advance the first 
pepmnent and =, bore by = 
jol ee rou le A ‘or 
— , make the bic: ycle 

ny meet the small monthly & Pa: 

DELIVER ED FREE on Approval an 30t DAYS 

TRIAL. Select the jeyele'' you want and terms 


nts. 
lamps, 8, wheels, sundrics and parts for all 
bieyelasat halt usualpeioes. SEND NO me pnd 

but write today for the big new catalog, prices and 
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makes sick 
skins well 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 














Brooks’ R “- 
oks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall. Mich. 














“BETTER THAN THE MOVIES,” 


some kids say. Let EL FASINATOR Cptertain on. 
For kids from 8 to 80 years. FUN BY THE 

Six kinds, all different, 10¢e for 1, 15¢ for Het Ee ve 4 
6 for 25e. Send coin, thrift stamps or money orders to 
MAZECRAFT, 820 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


STAMP 





105, China, etc., 2c. Album (500 illustra- 
tions) ,3c. BULLARD, Boston 18AB, Mass. 
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THE BOYS’ PAGE (continued from page 218) 


who is to get the signal. Furthermore, most batters 
are right-handed and can watch a first-base coach 
more easily than the other. 

In giving signals the coaches must be sure to 
give them in plenty of time. The signal for a play 
on the next pitch is given before the pitcher is on 
the rubber, ready to pitch. If a signal is not given 
by that time, the runner has a right to assume that 


| no signal is coming, although he may not by any 


means ignore one, even if it comes later. The 
coach must get his instructions to the runner to 
take an extra base or to stop, before the runner 
reaches the base. The coach forms his hands into 
a megaphone, ready to call instructions about 
taking a turn, another base, and so forth; but if 
he wishes the runner to stop, he thrusts out both 
hands, palms forward, in front of him. The runner 
watches his coach, and so knows by the position 
of the coach’s hands whether he is to stop or to 
get instructions as he reaches the bag. 

With no one on first, the first-base coach is on 
the outfield side of first base, facing the plate. 
With a runner on first, the coach is where he can 
be most easily seen and understood both by the 
runner and by the batsman. The position of the 
third-base coach is such that the runner’s view of 
him is not hindered by the third baseman. If a 
coach touches the person of any runner, acciden- 
tally or otherwise, the runner is out. Coaching 
directed at the opposing pitcher in order to annoy 
him is considered as bad form both by players and 
by spectators. 

Read again the signals and general directions 
in Part I, published in the Boys’ Page for March. 
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OUTDOOR PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY — 


WU IE: EN you pose figures out of doors connect 
the subject in some way with the surround- 
ings. That does not mean that the person 

or group must be photographed in action, although 

a clever worker can obtain attractive results in 

that way, but rather that the general effect shall 

be in harmony and the figure appear in repose 
after action, or seem just ready to do something. 

For example, a girl with a tennis racket in her 

hand standing in a graceful position or resting in 

a hammock or porch swing would fit into an out- 

door background and afford a chance for produc- 

ing a pleasing picture as well as a likeness, which 
is more than can be said of a figure posed in an 
aimless way. 

If you use a part of a house for the background, 
show the subject reading or working on the porch, 
or coming down the steps as if starting for a walk. 
There are many arrangements of that sort that 
ean be thought out beforehand. Having a clear 
idea in mind helps the subject as well as the pho- 
tographer, because he or she has something to 
think about besides the camera, and is therefore 
less likely to assume a stiff, self-conscious attitude. 

Avoid having the head and body of the subject 
facing in exactly the same direction; let the head 
be turned a little to prevent stiffness of effect. 
Doubtless in some cases good results can be pro- 
duced when a person looks toward the lens,—the 
body being turned somewhat away,—but few can 
take that pose without assuming a self-conscious 
expression; therefore it is better as a rule to try 
for a three-quarter face or a profile. In the case 
of a group it is desirable that all the members 
appear interested in a common point of attraction, 
but that does not mean that each one of them must 
be posed in the same way. On the contrary, di- 
versity in grouping and position is greatly to be 
desired 

There seems still to be a popular idea that a 
person must keep perfectly still when he has his 
picture taken; but that is not true of the brief 
exposures usually given out of doors, so if the 
subject is made to understand that he may relax 
after the general position has been determined, it 
will help to remove a set expression and attitude. 
Then, by watching closely, the shutter can be 
released at the most favorable time, during an 
interval of quietness, without letting the subject 
know the exact instant at which the exposure is 
made. 

Both the direction and the strength of the light 
have much to do with the apparent expression of 
a face. Strong light from above always emphasizes 
wrinkles and hollows, however slight, and makes 
the shadows under the eyebrows, nose and chin 
very pronounced. 

Contrary to the usual practice of amateurs, it is 
not desirable to work near the middle of the day 
in the open, especially in summer when the sun is 
almost directly overhead at noontime. If normal 
lighting effects are wanted, the best time to make 
an exposure under an open sky is during the 
middle of the forenoon or afternoon. The grada- 
tion of light and shadow is then softer, and the 
appearance of roundness, or modeling, in a face 
is better rendered if the direct rays of the sun are 
diffused by the presence of haze or thin white 
clouds. Of course when a subject is taken on a 
veranda or under dense foliage, conditions are 
altered by the surroundings, and the worker must 
be guided accordingly. A favorite method of sub- 
duing the light is to pose the subject in the shade 
of a building, and when a suitable background 
ean be found it is satisfactory. 

Another important point is not to let the subject 
face directly toward the light, as it makes the 
face look flat and spoils the expression of the 
eyes. Good results are usually obtained when 
the light comes from one side at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, the head being turned enough 
away to shade the eyes from the full force of the 
light. But there are no hard and fast rules, for 
different faces call for different lighting; conse- 
quently the ambitious worker should observe the 
results of various lighting, whether the camera is 
at hand or not. 

Try to get for a background things made up, 
pictorially, of soft tones, but things that at the 
same time will afford an agreeable. contrast for 
the figure. A “‘spotty” background, such as that 
produced by open foliage against the sky, is dis- 
tracting, but distant masses of thick foliage in 
shadow sometimes serve very well when dark 
tones are desired; and a grassy slope and a cloud- 
filled sky make attractive light backgrounds if 
they are well rendered; but the advanced amatenr 
will find good use for a ray filter to help him in 
recording the delicate tones. 

The height at which the camera is set is of con- 
siderable importance with near subjects, for too 
low a position makes a person look unnaturally 
tall, and a high viewpoint, especially when the 
subject is seated, has the opposite effect, besides 
showing too much of the top of the head. Generally 
speaking, the camera, for a full-length study, 
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Why Does it Taste so Good? 


WHY does Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread, crackers or 
toast, go right to the “‘spot’’ when you are hungry? 
Answer: For the same reason that roasted peanuts, fresh from the 
peanut man, always taste so good that you can’t stop eating until you 
have finished the bag. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is just fresh roasted peanuts — ground into butter—a 
smooth creamy butter, free from grit or any bitter taste. It’s good for you, too. 


Ask your mother to get a jar today, but be sure it’s Beech-Nut brand —the kind 
that always tastes so good. 


Beecu-NutT Packinc Company, Foods of Finest Flavor, Canajoharie, New York 


Beech- ‘Nut Peanut putter 








The aT of Wheat 


By ZANE GREY 








Daylight had just cleared away when a crowd of masked men 
appeared as if by magic and bore down upon the guards 


Ps reference to their Army and Navy work, the eo pe Library 
Association says : ““We simply cannot get enough of Zane Grey's 
_ for the men.” The Desert of Wheat is a story of the harvesting 
of the great American war-time wheat crop, and the interference an 
treachery of the I. W. W. and pro-German element. The son of a 
German father and an American mother, Kurt Dorn, the central char- 
acter, was American to the core. His grief at the attitude of his father 
who followed the German cause, his love stor) with Leonore, the daughter 
of a wealthy rancher, and the events leading up to the crude and severe 
justice dealt to the country’s traitors, make this a typical Zane Grey tale. 
With Kurt Dorn’s enlistment the scene changes to Europe, and his ex- 
periences on the battlefields of France bring the story to a thrilling close. 


Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly subscription 
Our Offer. (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 15 cents extra, and we will send you a copy of The Desert 
of Wheat by Zane Grey, sending the Book to you postpaid. This 
Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.75 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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should be about on a line with the chest. In the 
case of a “close-up” of head and shoulders, only 
a few inches’ change in height makes a great dif- 
ference; and the best guide, if there is no focusing 
screen to look at, is studying the subject from the 
same level as the lens before you make an expo- 
sure, rather than trusting to arranging the details 
with only the small finder image to go by. 

A tripod is helpful, because with it the camera 
can be set at the chosen position, and the photog- 
rapher is left free to concentrate his attention 
upon other matters, such as releasing the shutter 
in an unobtrusive way and at the proper moment. 

With the common box-type camera the largest 
lens stop should be used when making a snapshot 
exposure, unless the subject is on a well-lighted, 
sandy beach, or in a similar place where the 
shadows are filled with reflected light. In that 
ease the next smaller size may be used. If you 
have an instrument with a higher quality of lens, 
the No. 8 stop, U. S., which is equivalent to F. 11, 
and a shutter speed of one twenty-fifth of a second 
will be about right for fast film in open landscape 
surroundings. For beach scenes use the next 
higher speed, or smaller stop. If the subject is in 
the shade of a building, a covered porch or in the 
woods, allow much more time, say from one fifth 
of a second to several seconds, according to the 
conditions; but remember that for exposures as 
slow as that the camera must be upon a tripod or 
other solid support. If the shutter cannot be regu- 
lated to give a slow automatic exposure, the best 
plan is to use a medium or a small stop and make 
atimed exposure. 

eo 


THE EYE-OF-A-NEEDLE PUZZLE 


N interesting puzzle can easily be made of 
A two buttons, two feet of twine and a pine 
stick about eight inches long. 

Make three small holes through the stick, one 
in the middle and one at each end. Fold the string 
in the middle and put the loop through the middle 
hole; then put the ends of the string through the 
loop and thus loop the string fast to the stick. 

Next string a button, a ring or a spool on.one 
end of the cord, put the end through one of the 
holes in the end of the stick and tie it fast. Thread 
another button, ring or spool on the other end of 
































the cord and tie that end to the other end of the 
stick. (Fig. 1.) The object is to get both buttons 
on the same loop without untying the string. 

The way to do it is this: Pull out the loop in the 
middle hole until it is as large as in Fig. 2. Put 
the button, A, through the loop, B, until it is at 
the point C. Then pull the loop, B, through the 
hole to the lower side of the stick, taking the string 
at D and E through, also. 

The lower side of the stick will now appear as in 
Fig. 3, and the button will be at F. Put the button 
through the double loops, G, and bring it to the 
point H. 

Now pull the loop through the hole again to the 
front of the stick, and the button will be at the 
point I in Fig. 4. Put it through the loop B, and 
the buttons will be together on the same loop. By 
reversing the process the button can be returned 
to its first position. ° 


THE FEATHER-BED BOY 


“s ERBERT is a lucky boy,” said his father 

H one day. “I think if he were to fall from 

a fifth-story window there would probably 

be a man passing with a feather bed and he would 
land on it.” 

Everyone in the Hawkins family laughed. Her- 
bert was the youngest; the brother next to him 
Was seven years older. 

“Herb has it easy,” said Jack one day. “Think 
of mother’s letting us lie in bed until just time to 
hurry off to school!’’ 

“And standing with a cup of cocoa ready for us 
to drink!” laughed Mary. 

“His hard time will come soon enough,” said 
Mrs. Hawkins. “Let him take life easy when he 
ean.” 

That, indeed, was the attitude of the whole 
family. Jack helped Herbert mow the lawn, Jane 
helped him with his arithmetic, Ned relieved him 
of his task of splitting kindlings and bringing up 
coal. 

When Herbert entered high school the work 
proved difficult for him, and he persuaded his 
father to let him go to a preparatory school. One 
of the trustees, a classmate of Mr. Hawkins’s, 
made it possible by getting him a scholarship. 

“I certainly am lucky,” he told the boys in the 
high school. “I’ve had a lot of things come my 
way without so much as turning my hand.” 

“You're lucky, all right,’”’ the boys agreed. 

It was a very pleasant thought to dwell upon: 
that he had been born under a lucky star; that by 
some chance all the pleasant, agreeable things 
would come to him. Herbert liked the idea so well 
that he kept his thoughts fixed upon it until he 
believed that no misfortune, no failure could come 


instead of four. He made friends in his easy, care- 
free way. There was no question but that he was 
an agreeable companion. He was never depressed. 
He was never worried. He was not even concerned. 
Everything would always be all right. He was 
lucky. 

Among his friends in school was a Ralph Potter, 
whose father owned a big automobile factory. 
Ralph intended to-go into the shops and learn the 
business. He suggested that Herbert, who was 


then twenty, should go with him. 


“Father will take you in if I speak to him. We’ll 
get a fair salary,—enough to keep us,—and then 
we’ll have a chance to work up. Dad means me 
to take charge of the business as soon as I am 
able. There’s no reason why in time you shouldn’t 
be superintendent. The fellow that’s there now 
gets five thousand dollars a year and a new model 
of his own every year.” 

Five thousand a year and his own car! The 
prospect was enticing. 

After a month’s visit at home he took his place 
in the automobile works. 

Ralph introduced him to the foreman. “‘Herbert 
is a great friend of ours, Mr. Gage,” he said. ‘““We 
want him to learn the business so he can work up.” 
The foreman thought he understood. A friend 
of the millionaire owner! That meant letting the 
boy do only enough to maintain the aspect of 
holding his job. He made it as easy as possible 
for Herbert. Nothing was said when he came late, 
and the matter was ignored if he stopped work a 
few hours early in order to go out to the country 
club. It was an easy, luxurious life, for he was 
quite at home in the millionaire’s family. 

In a few months the foreman made a better place 
for him at higher pay. Herbert patted himself on 
the back. He was lucky. He had been lucky all 
his life. He had fallen on a bed of down this time. 
He saved no money; he felt sure of the position 
for life; and besides, his way of living demanded 
every cent he earned. 

Herbert’s life was so easy that his muscles grew 
flabby and his mind almost irresponsible. The en- 
tire scheme of his life was to keep that easy posi- 
tion. He knew that he could do it as long as he 
was a friend of the Potters. Unconsciously, his 
efforts to keep their friendship grew into toadyism. 
He flattered and complimented. He agreed with 
everything Ralph said and did. 

Ralph, meanwhile, married a very sensible wife 
who looked for character in her friends. She had 
opinions of her own and was direct and blunt. In 
a short time she saw,that Herbert with his ideas 
of an “easy life” as the end and aim of existence 
was not a good influence with Ralph. She herself 
was interested in accomplishing, not avoiding, and 
she soon inspired Ralph with the idea of making 
life worth while. 

The friendship between Herbert and Ralph 
gradually weakened until they met only now and 
then. Finally, Ralph’s interests made it necessary 
for him to move to a distant city. 

A new superintendent who knew nothing of 
Herbert’s and RKalph’s old friendship came to the 
works. He was looking for efficiency, and he soon 
rid the works of every man who was not willing 
to earn his salary. 

At the age of thirty Herbert lost his position. 
Many a man at that age can begin at the bottom 
and build up a business and make a success of 
life ; but Herbert had lost the power of application, 
of steady effort. He had no will power, no trained 
mind or muscle. He had fallen on feather beds up 
to that time; now he had fallen on cobblestones, 
and he had no power to rise. 
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BROAD SHOULDERS 


ROAD shoulders have always been regarded 
as a sign of strength, for they usually indi- 
cate corresponding breadth of chest, which 

is most important; and without strong shoulders 
strong arms are of little value for heavy labor. 

The popular belief that square shoulders indi- 
cate strength is mistaken. Square, pointed shoul- 
ders really mean that there is not enough muscle 
for the frame. If the tops of the shoulders and the 
base of the neck are properly filled out, the shoul- 
ders will appear to slope. Many very strong men 
have immensely broad shoulders that slope grace- 
fully from the neck. 

One of the best exercises to strengthen the 
shoulders and broaden the chest is sometimes 
ealled the reach, and is particularly good for a 
slender boy who is growing rapidly. Stand with 
your back to the wall, and extend your arms to 
the sides at the height of your shoulders. Place 
the finger tips of one hand against the wall in a 
corner. Without moving that hand, reach along 
the wall as far as you can with the other, and at 
the same time take a deep breath. With a pin 
mark on the wall the distance you can reach, and 
try from day to day to increase it. 

By increasing the deltoid muscles, which are 
just below the point of your shoulder and above 
youy upper arm, you can add greatly to the breadth 
of your shoulders. Hold a dumb-bell or a book in 
each hand and, with your legs stiff and your spine 
straight, lean a little forward at the waist, so that 
you can hold the books together with your arms 
straight down in front of you. Now, without bend- 
ing your elbows or changing the position of your 
body, separate your arms and lift the weights out 
and up until they are at the height of your shoul- 
ders, and as you raise your arms inhale deeply. 
Repeat the exercise until you are somewhat tired. 

A variation of the movement enables you to use 
one deltoid at a time. Lie on your left side with 
your right arm extended on the right side of your 
body and with the palm of your hand down grasp 
the weight. Now, keeping your arm stiff, slowly 
raise the book or dumb-bell until your arm is per- 
pendicular. As you grow stronger from week to 
week increase the weight. 

Here is a harder exercise; it can be extremely 
severe, but you should not overdo it: Holding 
your hands in front of you grip your right wrist 
with your left hand. Now, while you resist with 
your left. arm, raise your right elbow high and 
straight out at the side. The movement pulls your 
left forearm over to where your hands were at the 
beginning. Repeat it a few times, then reverse the 
position of your hands and try it on the other side. 

Because the shoulder muscles are likely to 
stiffen or bind if they are overexercised, it is wise 
always to combine with heavy work some exer- 
cise for suppleness. For example, hold your arm 
straight and swing it rapidly in circles as baseball 
pitchers sometimes do to warm up. That helps to 
keep the joints pliant and smooth. Punching a bag 
is also excellent for that purpose, especially when 
you practice elbow blows. Speed is as important 
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for five. 


What 5 Cents Buys 
at this writing 


Three slices bacon. 


Costs 5 cents 


A bit of meat 


Costs twice 5 cents 


A little fish 


Costs twice 5 cents 


Muffins for five 


Would cost 5 cents 





























Five Cents 
Will Feed Five People 


It will serve them five liberal dishes of delicious Quaker 
Oats. And that is the supreme food—almost the ideal food. 
In balance and nutrition it’s the greatest food that grows. 


Any other food you might serve is a lesser food than oats. 


Other 5-Cent Breakfasts 


Note what five cents buys in other foods at current prices. 
Compare these foods with Quaker Oats as a breakfast dish 


Then compare on the nutriment basis—on the calory value. 
The calory is the energy measure of food value. 


This is what some necessary 
foods now cost per 1,000 calories, 
based on prices at this writing : 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats . ‘ . ‘ 54c 
Average Meats ‘ ‘ - Ze 
Average Fish . ‘ ‘ - 50c 
Hen’s Eggs - 4 ‘ - 7c 
Vegetables ‘ j lle to 75c¢ 











Meat, eggs and fish will average 
ten times Quaker Oats in cost. 


Feeding one person well in those 
ways costs as much as feeding ten 
on oats. 


Consider that fact in your break- 
fasts. Save on that meal, and 
start the day on the supreme food 
—oats. 


The saving will help pay for 
costlier foods at dinner. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Supreme in Their Flavor 


Quaker Oats are flaked from queen 
grains only — just the rich, plump, flav- 
ory oats. We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. They mean finer flavor, better 
breakfasts, without extra price. 


15c and 35c per package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with 
Removable Cover 
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THERE WERE SO MANY DUTIES 
CROWDED UPON W. L. DOUGLAS 
WHILE HE WAS © BOUND ouT”’ 
THAT HE HAD VERY LI 
OPPORTUNITY TO PLAY, 
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ONCE WHEN TOLD HE COULD 

PLAY AWHILE, HE DUG A HOLE 

IN THE GROUND — HIS IDEA OF 

SS PLAY WAS TO WORK AT 
SOMETHING 


FTOLDS TS SHAPE” 
$900 & 51022 SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 


wearer at one profit. 


All middlemen’s and manufact 


profits are 


liminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
wy : values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 


the retail price stamped on the 


bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 


comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Shonees the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. For 
twenty-six years it has been our 
practice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes 
in our own stores with only one 
profit. This has saved the wearers 
millions of dollars. 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


you, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L 
Douglas shoes. The name and priceis plainl 
stamped on the sole. If it has been chan 

or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


President 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
157 Spark Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 








AINTY women demand jf 
fine texture, lustrous ap- | 
pearance and shapeliness in 
hosiery. Holeproof is meeting | 
these exacting requirements 
K for thousands of such women [f 
+ everywhere. Besides, the re- |f 
markably long life of Hole- 
| proofrecommends it to women 
| whose choice is guided by 

H| good judgment. 
Holeproof is obtainable in |i 
your favorite material—Pure 4 
E Silk, Silk Faced and Lusterized 
| Lisle. Buy by name. Look for 
E| Holeproof label on every pair. 
If yourdealer cannot 
supply you, write for 
illustrated booklet 
and price-list. 
HOLEPROOF 4 
HOSIERY COMPANY 7s, symbol [Ff 
Milwaukee, Wis. genuine, ; 
Holeproof Hosiery Co.:of Canada, | 
imited, London, Ont. 


50 York St., Sydney, 
Australia 


© H. H. Co. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.60 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. ” 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

roms paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


cantees should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


INFLAMED TONSILS 


NFLAMMATION of the tonsil occurs in 
several forms, some mild and some se- 
vere. There are chronic tonsillitis and 
two forms of acute tonsillitis—a simple 
form that is important only because it 
may be mistaken for diphtheria, and a 

severe suppurating form of great severity that is 

often called quinsy. 

In the simple form of acute tonsillitis the tonsils 
are red and swollen and the surface is studded 
with whitish patches. At the beginning there is 
more or less fever, the throat is sore, and the pa- 
tient feels sick and is prostrated out of all propor- 
tion to the real gravity of the disease. The fever 
lasts only two or three days, and as it falls the 
tonsillar inflammation subsides. But although the 
patient is left very weak, he rapidly recovers his 
strength, as a rule, and by the end of a week from 
the onset of the attack he is usually as well as 
ever. The chief importance of this form of tonsil- 
litis is the superficial resemblance that it bears to 
diphtheria, or rather the danger that diphtheria 
may actually be present and be mistaken for sim- 
ple tonsillitis. 

In simple tonsillitis the exudation is in the form 
of a thick membrane; in diphtheria it is the secre- 
tion from the inflamed crypts in the tonsils, which 
exudes from their mouths and coalesces to form 
patches of some extent. Examination of the mate- 
rial removed from the surface of the tonsil estab- 
lishes the diagnosis, but often the physician gives 
an injection of antitoxin to be on the safe side. 

Chronic tonsillitis may follow a succession of 
attacks of acute tonsillitis or it may begin -insid- 
iously and be recognized only when it has become 
firmly established. The tonsil is usually, though not 
always, enlarged, and numerous yellowish points 
are seen on its surface, which are collections of 
secretion at the mouths of the numerous crypts or 
follicles in the tonsil. Sometimes the tonsils, al- 
though not enlarged, are chronically inflamed and 
serve as reservoirs for masses of bacteria which 
secrete a toxin that poisons the whole body and 
causes anzmia, or gives rise to rheumatic attacks, 
to heart trouble, or other serious maladies. In 
many such cases the teeth are blamed for the 
trouble, but if an X-ray examination shows them 
to be sound at the roots, they are not responsible; 
and even if they are abscessed, the tonsils should 
be examined as possible accomplices. If bacteria 
known to cause systemic disease are found on the 
tonsils, the tonsils should be removed or most 
thoroughly treated to remove the infection. 

Quinsy is an acute suppurative tonsillitis marked 
by abscess in a tonsil or in the tissues surrounding 
it. Its description must be reserved for another 
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WHEN MARCIA RELIEVED HER 
MIND 





ARCIA’S cheeks were glowing, her eyes 
brilliant; her carriage was militant, not 
to say triumphant. Tired Molly Bowen, 
looking up from the pile of seventh- 
grade arithmetic papers, stared in 
amazement. 

‘“‘What has happened to you, Marcia Banks?” 
she cried. ‘This noon you looked as dragged as 
all the rest of us, and declared that you were going 
to give up teaching till the price of coats came 
down or until you were an angel and didn’t need a 
coat! It isn’t’’—an excited gleam of hope leaped 
into the tired eyes—“you haven’t heard that our 
salaries —” 

“Not yet,” Marcia replied. “But it may come. I 
feel at this moment as if anything might happen. 
I am a living example of the life-giving power of 
Truth. I’ve just had a call from Mrs. Bartley 
Brown in regard to Bartley Brown, Jr.” 

‘Bartley Brown!’ Molly echoed. “Bartley 
Brown! Why, what —” 

“Has he to do with truth?” Marcia finished for 
her. “Very little. That was one of the things that 
I had the pleasure of telling his mother. She came 
to complain about his report, as you may have 
surmised. She came gorgeously gowned and shod 
and sabled. She had several unpleasant things to 
say, and I let her say them and free her mind. 
Then I told her it was my turn. I asked her how 
many boys like Bartley she would like to take 
care of for five hours a day, to say nothing of try- 
ing to make them use their minds. Would she do 
it at any price? Would she do it for nine hundred 
dollars a year? She said that the salary was low, 
and the state ought to do something about it. I 
told her that she couldn’t put it off that way be- 
cause to all intents and purposes she was the state 
—she and people like her. That if all the mothers 
who heaved sighs of relief when their children 
started for school would insist upon the teachers 
being adequately paid, they would be paid. I fur- 
ther told her that I considered that teachers were 
among the very few real patriots left!’’ 

“O Marcia!” Molly protested in alarm. 

“Yes, I did. You have to put things picturesquely 
for the Mrs. Browns, and often for the mothers 
who aren’t Mrs. Browns but who are too tired and 
worried to think beyond their doors. I told her 
that there wasn’t one of us that wouldn’t get twice 
as much in business ; that nothing but sheer patri- 
otism kept us from going, because we considered 
training children the biggest task a state had to 
do, and somebody had to do it. I told her that often 
it was more than teaching—that we had to try to 
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undo in twenty-five hours a week the home train- 
ing of the other hundred and forty-three hours. She 
left very meek,—stunned, in fact,—saying that she 
would be glad to help us, she was sure.” 

“Do you think she will?” Molly inquired. 

“Certainly not. My relief was purely psycho- 
logical—to my own feelings. But, O Molly,” Mar- 
cia’s gay voice changed wistfully, “if only the 
mothers would help:”’ 


So ¢8 


HARRY LAUDER, COAL MINER 


OT only from the bottom, but actually from 
N below the bottom, Sir Harry Lauder worked 
his way up to fame. He was a coal miner in 
Lanarkshire when he began his career as a come- 
dian, and in a recent interview, which is recorded 
in the Oregon Journal, he gives the following ac- 
count of his early days: 

If you have been in Scotland you know that at 
Dundee, at Fife and at Arbroath there are flax 
mills. When I was eleven past I went to work in 
the flax mills at Arbroath as a half-timer. Most of 
the lads and lassies thereabout were half-timers. 
We went to school every other day. I was paid two 
shillings and a penny a week, which went into the 
family fund. 

For a year I worked as flax dresser at Arbroath; 
then my people moved to a colliery district near 
Hamilton in Lanarkshire, and I went to work as 
a trapper in the coal mines. It was my job to open 
the trapdoor and let the pony with a load of emp- 
ties come in, and the pony with a full rake of cars 
of coal come out. I spent ten years at work under- 
ground, and rose to be driver, and then to be coal 
hewer. 

Even when I was a wee laddie I was fond of 
singing. I used to sing at contests and at amateur 
recitals, and finally I became so much in demand 
that when they had me sing and recite at paid en- 
tertainments they offered me two shillings and 
sixpence for my evening’s programme. Did I take 
it? Why, man, I flew at it like a cock at a ripe 
gooseberry. After two years I raised my price to 
five shillings; and two years later I raised it to 
seven shillings and sixpence. Many’s the week I 
would put in three evenings at that figure. With 
what I earned at singing and reciting, added to 
the thirty shillings a week I made as a coal miner, 
I saw I was on the highroad to fortune. 

I did my last work as a coal miner in June, 1894, 
and then quit my job in the mine to go on the road 
as a Scotch comedian, with the Kennedys, the 
Scottish entertainers. 


e¢ 


THE HIBERNATING BEAR 


HE director of the New York Zodlogical Gar- 

dens, Dr. William T. Hornaday, in an inter- 

view in the New York Tribune, gives some 
very interesting facts about bears and their curi- 
ous custom of hibernating. 

In the Rocky Mountains, he says, a bear gets 
ready to go into winter quarters when the first 
snow falls. He cuts his rations down, eats a little 
less from day to day, and spends a large part of 
his time preparing his winter den. He drags in 
pine boughs and fallen leaves to make himself a 
soft and comfortable bed, chinks up all the crev- 
ices to keep out the drafts, and blocks up the en- 
trance until there is only room for him to get in. 
By the time the big snow comes, from a fortnight 
to a month later, his intestines are entirely empty, 
and he crawls into his den and curls up for his 
long sleep. 

The bear is omnivorous, Dr. Hornaday contin- 
ues, but his food is largely vegetable. If he had to 
stay in the open and hunt for a living in the winter 
snows he would die of starvation. So he crawls 
into a den and sleeps until a new supply of food 
is ready for him in the spring—a period that varies 
according to the latitude and altitude from six 
weeks to four and sometimes nearly five months. 

When the bear comes out, his intestines are ab- 
solutely flat. But although probably he is raven- 
ously hungry, he does not proceed to gulp down 
food in enormous quantities. He selects carefully 
and eats but little so as not to strain his weakened 
intestines, and at night he returns to his winter 
den. Only after ten days or two weeks does he 
display the full measure of an appetite acquired 
by several months of fast and forsake his den for 
a bed in the open. ° 


A LITERARY BREAK 


HEY met in the bookstore near a table cov- 
ered with new plays. 
After discussing best sellers, Anne said to 
Betty, ‘“‘Oh, but have you read Moliére? You know, 
there is something I really enjoy.” 

She was puzzled by the astonished look Betty 
gave her before replying very gently, ‘‘Yes, it’s a 
great favorite of mine.” But she would have un- 
derstood the look better if she could have heard 
Betty half an hour later repeating the conversation 
to another friend. 

“I’m rather disappointed in Anne,” Betty said 
earnestly. “I always thought she was so well-read 
and thoroughly educated. But, my dear, the break 
she made down at Carson’s this afternoon!” Betty 
paused for dramatic effect. 

“What did she say?” the friend asked eagerly. 

“Asked me if I’d read Molly Eyre! Of course | 
didn’t have the heart to correct her, but wouldn’t 
you think anyone who had read anything would 
have known enough to remember that it was Jane 
Eyre?” 
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THEY LOOK SO MUCH ALIKE 


NE morning, says the Argonaut, an old man 
was busy in the back yard with a saw an( 
hatchet, when the next-door neighbor came 

to inquire after the health of his wife. The wife, it 
seems, had taken a severe cold. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Smith!” said the neighbor. 
‘How is Mrs. Smith this mornin’ ?” 

“Just about the same,” answered old Mr. Smith). 
“She didn’t sleep very well last night.” 

“Poor dear!” said the neighbor sympathetically. 
“TI s’pose that’s her coughin’, ain’t it?” , 

“No, it ain’t her coffin,” said Smith, keeping his 
eyes on his work. ‘It’s a new henhouse.”’ 


os 


ELIZABETH REMAINED SINGLE 


ITTLE Elizabeth Tilton, says Harper’s Maga- 
zine, had attended school only a few days 
when she fell ill. When she returned she 

brought a note from her mother signed, ‘ Ms. 
Banes.” The teacher asked for an explanation. 

“Tt’s this way,” said Elizabeth, leaning towart 
the teacher with quite a confidential air: “my 
mother got married again, but I didn’t.” 
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AUTOBILT 
BICYCLE TIRES _ 


N the 1920 line of 
I Pennsylvania 

Autobilt Bicycle 
Tires there is a tread 
design, quality, and 
price for every require- 
ment. All are made in 
one universal size to 
fit either a 28" x 138", 
28" x 114" or 28"x 156" 
rim. Also Juvenile 
sizes. 





to your high-grade bicycle when you 
equip with Vacuum Cup Autobilt 
Cord or Fabric Tires. 


"| © 30 final distinctive touch is added 


That feeling of security that comes from 
the skid-safe Vacuum Cup tread on 
wet, “skiddy” pavements also is yours. 


And you soon learn what practically 
puncture-proof, stonebruise-proof, and 
trouble-proof bicycle tire service 
means. 


Both Cord and Fabric types have white 
side walls and the famous Vacuum 
Cup tread, the Cord tread being jet 
black, the Fabric red. 


They are miniature automobile tires, 
built bicycle size—longest- wearing, 
most resilient, speediest. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Export Department: Woolworth Building, New York City 
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To Wash Blankets 
Without Rubbing 


AKE a thick suds with warm 

water and Ivory Soap Flakes, 
adding cold water to make the lather 
lukewarm. Use about two table- 
spoonfuls of Ivory Soap Flakes for 
each gallon of water. Soak the blank- 
ets thirty minutes, to dissolve the dirt, 
then swish and dip and swirl them in 
the suds to expel the dirt. Put through 
loose wringer into second lukewarm 
suds, and examine blankets for stub- 
born spots. These may be removed 
with a soft brush dipped in the suds. 
Never twist or rub. Rinse in luke- 
warm water, adding enough Ivory 
Soap Flakes to the last rinse to make 
the water milky. Use water of the 
same lukewarm temperature through- 
out washing and rinsing. Hang to 
dry in warm, airy place, where blank- 
ets will dry slowly without steaming, 
and they will look like new. 





**Not really washed?”’ 
“*Yes—with Ivory Soap Flakes”’ 


OU, too, will be surprised at the soft fleeciness of blankets 
laundered the easy, rub-less way, in the bubbling suds of 
Ivory Soap Flakes. 


Ivory Soap Flakes cleanses by dissolving the dirt with its 
rich, soapy suds. You just soak and swish and swirl the blankets 
in the suds that foam up when, Ivory Soap Flakes touches 
warm water, then rinse * thoroughly to carry off all the 
dissolved dirt. 


The blankets will dry like new, because there has been no rub- 
bing to tangle the nap, no solid soap to mat it down, and no 
ingredient in the pure Ivory suds that possibly can shrink, thicken, 
or discolor the wool. 


The laundering is as easy as it sounds, and always perfectly safe, 
because Ivory Soap Flakes is simply snowlike flakes of genuine 
Ivory Soap, known for forty-one years as the safe soap for laun- 
dering wool, silk and all fine fabrics. 


Ivory Soap Flakes gives you this safe soap in the quickest- 
working form. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


Snowlike Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap that bubble, in warm water, 


to ‘* Safe Suds in a Second’ 


for washing particular things 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 


Drop a postcard, now, to Department 36-D, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, giving your name and full address, and you will receive, absolutely free, a gen- 
erous sample package of Ivory Soap Flakes, with booklet of simple directions for 
washing blankets, silks, chiffons, georgettes and all fine fabrics, so that they look 
like new. 











